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An advertisement 


to sell fewer Parker “51” pens... 


'O pen company ever ran an adver- 
tisement like this. No pen company 
ever had to. The Parker Pen Company 
is in a peculiar and unique wartime posi- 
tion, and because several millions of the 
pen buying public are involved, we use 
this public means to explain. 
q q 
The public is involved in this way: we ad- 
vertise our product regularly even though 
we realize that few Parker “51” pens are 
now available anywhere in the world. 
Why then do we advertise? 

A business selling a trade-marked 
article, like Elgin Watch or Frigidaire or 
Buick, to the general public must keep 
its name in lights during a lull whether it 
sells or not. The public forgets unpub- 
licized trade names with disconcerting 
promptness. It would be very easy to 
slip from a position of leadership into 
second or third position and naturally we 
would not like-to risk the shift. 

q q 

Then too, we have regularly produced a 
limited quantity of pens under the War 
Production Board restriction order, and 
since its cancellation. At the time of writ- 
ing, our 1944 fourth quarter shipments are 
running approximately as follows: Army 
and Navy 60.02%; export to United Na- 
tions 9.45%; U. S. A. civilian retailers 
80.53%. While it is necessarily only an 
estimate, we believe two-thirds of this 
last quantity are purchased by or for men 
and women in Service. 

Therefore, of our current total pen pro- 
duction (about one-half of 1941 produc- 
tion), approximately only one-tenth has 
been available to civilians of this country. 
We believe the few hundred thousand 
pens rationed to our civilian dealers are 
equal to only 5% to 10% of the demand. 
Our calculation is based on an analysis of 
orders we cannot fill. 


q q 


We are printing this public notice because 

the War Production Board order limiting 

the production of fountain pens was 
oon 


Aen 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


rescinded September 26, 1944, and the 
public was duly notified in the press that 
all restrictions governing the manufac- 
ture of fountain pens had been lifted. 

Nevertheless The Parker Pen Company 
will, for reasons given below, continue its 
strict and impartial quota rationing sys- 
tem indefinitely just as it did while the 
WPB order was in effect, and just as it 
did, voluntarily and self-imposed, nine 
months before there was a WPB order 
limiting pen production. So the trickle 
of supply will remain a trickle. 

There are thousands of merchants and 
millions of consumers who want to know 
why there are virtually unlimited quan- 
tities of other brands of fountain pens, 
but not Parkers. The situation for this 
company is serious and truly troublesome: 
we have been warned by loyal dealers 
that we are perilously losing ground in 
market position and in dealer distribu- 
tion, both here and abroad. 


4 q 


Knowing our uncomfortable market posi- 
tion, the U.S. Navy has given us permis- 
sion to disclose some information about 
our munitions manufacturing program. 

The U. S. Navy was charged with the 
development of Rocket Firing, both 
for itself and for the Army. Rockets 
are a vitally important evolution in war- 
fare. Rocket firing, in effect, puts heavy 
artillery into the air. A rocket missile is 
equivalent in destructive power to the 
missile fired by a multi-ton gun on the 
ground. Yet a fighter aircraft can take 
aloft and fire six rocket missiles. 

These rocket missiles have a fuze which 
detonates the main explosive charge with 
a certain small delay after the rocket hits 
the target. The slight delay gives the mis- 
sile time to “shoulder” into the target 
armor and then let go with everything. 
The manufacturing technique involved 
must be rigorously precise. 

The Parker Pen Company was the 
first manufacturer of these fuzes in the 
United States. It helped with some of 
the development work. These fuzes re- 


quire painstaking precision in manufac- 
ture and assembly for they must not 
explode accidentally or prematurely, yet 
they must be certain to explode when 
intended. After a fighter pilot has risked 
his life to approach within target range, 
there must be no failure in the missile. 

Enemy gun emplacements on Saipan, 
Guam, Palau, the Philippines and many 
other invaded areas have been put out of 
action by these missiles. Many enemy 
ships lie at the bottom of the Pacific be- 
cause they met up with American boys in 
fighter craft armed with rockets. Other 
fuzes we produce (for the Army) bear 
official priority rating “Emergency Urgent 
Critical.” 

q q 


No commercial considerations could in- 
duce us to edge away from-this rocket 
program, or from any other munitions 
we produce until the requirement for 
munitions is substantially decreased, or 
more manpower is available for civilian 
manufacture. In fact we are currently 
over-producing by 8.8% above munitions 
contract requirements: 


q q 


We could produce more fountain pens 
without interfering with munitions out- 
put by putting fewer manhours into each 
pen unit. Every Parker Pen is designed 
and made to give many years of service, 
and it is not a product that lends itself 
to hasty, slip-shod, mass-production meth- 
ods. The parts are soundly and carefully 
made and assembled with precision ad- 
justment. They cannot be thrown together 
and shoveled out. 

This is an advertisement to sell fewer 
pens, rather than more pens. While we 
privately feel the Parker “51” is well 
worth waiting for, we see little likelihood 
of your dealer’s rationed quota being 
substantially increased. This public notice 
is therefore both a blanket apology, for 
advertising a product not generally avail- 
able, and a statement of policy to which 
we hope you will understandingly sub- 
scribe. 


Bo ctite A ta 


President 


1 A bet was the up-shot of an 
tgument me and Buck we 
having about what to do with them 
flakes and scales on my jumper. "Listen, 
wise guy,” Buck says waving the coco: 
nuts in my face. "You've tried every- 
thing else and look at you! Are you 
crummy! I'm laying my month's pay 
that if you'll rake my advice you will 
get real help—and pronto! 


He was so cocky about it that T lose my 

temper and take the bet. “Now, listen, 
Jughead,” Buck says, “For all the tea in China 
you've got infectious dandruff—that means 
germs—lots of 'e nd you can’t fight 
@ like the ‘bortle bac 

© oF colored water, or lotions that have no 
WF kick. You gorta have antiseptic action 


—often—and a load of 


WHEN INFECTION IS PRESENT 


Get After the Germs 


That's what Listerine Antiseptic does—kills millions on 
scalp and hair. 


You're starting now,” he 
says, after we got our Lister- 
¢ Antiseptic from ship's stores, 
“and you're keeping it up every 
day, and no fooling!” Believe you 
me, he saw that I carried it out! 
And was it swell! Right away I be- 
gin co see signs of improvement, 


Maybe that is why, in a series of tests where dandruff suf- 
ferets used Listerine Antiseptic twice a day, 76% showed 
-either marked improvement in, ot complete disappearance 
\ of, the symptoms of dandruff in 30 days. 


Just douse Listerine Antiseptic on and follow with vigor- 
ous, finger-tip massage. See how those distressing flakes 
and scales begin to disappear. Note how itching is relieved. 
Observe how wonderfully fresh your hair and scalp feel, 
smell and look. 


This is the treatment that doesn’t fool . . . that has helped 

massage did for me was no- thousands. Listerine Antiseptic is the same antiseptic that 

buys bastaeee! Ic cauy got has been famous for more than 60 years in the field of oral 
jose flakes and scales, ah ‘ i 

eased up that itching. The old hygiene. LAMBERT PHARMACAL Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

scalp and hair felt like a mil- 


lion, and looked swell. Buck, 
being a good guy, took the The Tested Treatment 
dough and we made liberty 


coger. Somme fn! LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 
for Infectious Dandruff 


This one 
A3BU-37G-DWHB 


r | 


Believe me, I was glad 
to lose that ber—because 
what Listerine Antiseptic and 


1 


“PROTECTING THE AMERICAN HOME” 


A Protection that 


was once 


‘The year 1772—nineteen years before 
Vermont became a state — marked 
an attempt to introduce the use of 
umbrellas in the colonies. They were 
called “rediculos effemenacy,” and 
only when physicians urged their use 
“to keep off vertigoes, sore eyes and 
fevers” were they generally accepted. 

The old simile of comparing life 
insurance with an umbrella “for a 
rainy day” contains much homely 
good sense. Like the umbrella, life 
insurance will protect the whole fam- 
ily if the insurance is big enough. 

There is one sure way to know 
whether or not you have enough life 
insurance to do the job you would 
like it to do. It is this: Jot down a 
figure that represents the minimum 


Ridiculed 


monthly income your family would 
require if you should die suddenly. 
Then compare that figure with the 
monthly income your family would 
receive from your present life insur- 
ance. Your ordinary life insurance 
policies show different ways, called 
“options,” for obtaining monthly 
income from the proceeds of the 
policies, 

You may be somewhat shocked to 
find that your “life insurance um- 
brella” is not nearly as big as you 
thought it was. Why not talk it over 
with your local National Life insur- 
ance man? He will give you sound, 
helpful advice gladly, whether you 
choose to increase your life insurance 
or not, Use coupon below. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
zoe ee VERMONT 
A Mutual Company, founded in 1850,“as solid as the granite hills of Vermont’” 


PRS as oe CRIPZANDY MATE -THISKCOUPONS 3S SS 


Nationat Lire Insurance Co., Derr. 115, Montrstier, Vermont 


T don't ordinarily ask an insurance man to call bur will make an exception in this 
instance. Please tell me the name of the National Life Representative nearest to me 


Name. 


Business of Home Address 


Date of Birth 


GEORGE LOTT, CASUALTY 


The following letter concerns the story 
“George Lott, Casualty" running on 
pages 15-27 of this issue. 

Sirs 

‘The air-evacuation story ofa wounded 
doughboy, Pvt. George Lott, from the 
battlefield to the States will bea first in 
photographic authenticity. Ralph 
Morse, whom we call a noncombative 
infantryman, faced such intense fre and. 
danger to his life we feel you should 
know the story behind the pictures. 

‘The town of Hellimer, France, was 
under constant German shellfire, with a 
new barrage blasting the roads and 
houses every ten minutes, ‘The battalion 
aid station was located at the northeast 
end of Hellimer, at least 500 yards of 
unsheltered roadway from the town of 
Diffenbach-les-Hellimer where the 
wounded man was picked up by the 
stretcher bearers, 

Moving by jeep into Hellimer during 
the withering barrage, we jumped into a 
building for protection, The building an 
hour later was in complete ruins. Mov- 
Ing from this point on foot, we reached. 
the battalion aid station, the initial 
point for the beginning of the story. 
Standing near the aid station we could 
see a tank being hit and bursting into 
flames and also see American riflemen 
firing at the enemy, 

‘The path of the rescuing party was 
necessarily down the German “zeroed 
in" roadway. The shells were hitting 
Just ahead of Morse and the aid men, 
‘Phe fire of the Germans increased to 
such accuracy the party was pinned 
down for more than 30 minutes with 
practically no protection but a small 
brick wall 

Being exposed under such fi 
more than an hour was an exper 
all of the wounded infantrymen in the 
battalion aid station understood. One 
dough asked, "Ralph, why do you take 
such chances?" I think the answer was 
typical of Morse’s greatness as a pho- 
tographer. “If the doughboys can risk 
their necks every day, the least T can 
do fs go out there and tell thelr true 
story.” 

CAPTAIN LEO B, WHITE 
Public Relations Officer, 
5th Infantry Division 


APO New York 
MOVIE MAKING 
Sir: 


‘Thanks for your very educational ar- 
ticle, "Movie Making” (LIFE, Jan, 8) 
It certainly is worth seeing how much 
money is spent on films, It will make 
people appreciate the movies more, 
JOHN WRIGHT 


Madison, N. J. 


“THE FUTURE OF LIBERATED 
FRANCE” 


Sins: 

Richard de Rochemont’s excellent ar= 
ticle, “The Future of Liberated France” 
(LIFE, Jan. 8), brings up one of the 
most serious problems of the peace: 
German biological warfare and what to 
do about it. References in the press to 
this diabolical Nazi scheme for weaken- 
ing the occupied countries so as to win 
the peace and prepare for a Third 
World War are entirely too few and far 
between. It should be presented to the 
public over and over again so that 
everyone will be fully cognizant of it 
before deciding what we shall do with 
Germany 


E. G. CREAGHEAD 
Covington, Ky. 


COVER GIRL 
Sirs: 

Friends and acquaintances of Betty 
(Leslie) Venable, former Xenian (in- 
cluding, no doubt, her father Charles 
Venable, who still lives here), were 
pleased ‘to find her on LIFE’s cover 
(Jan, 8), dismayed to see she had dis- 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


owned her home town and invented 
another named Venable Station, ' 
dismayed include her undersigned 
former employer who had urged 
her to give up newspaper work for 
modeling. 

R. A, HIGGINS 
Xenia, Ohio 
@ Leslie (Betty) Venable has not for- 


saken her old home town. She was 
born in Venable 
to Xenia, Ohio when she was 9 years 
old. Venable Station has no post 
office, ies on the James River nort 
Williamsburg. It is a small community 
of Venable families settled by Isiac 
Venable who came to America in the 
17th Century with Sir Henry Morgan, 
the Welsh buccaneer.—ED. 


tation, Va., mover 


Sins: 
LIFE's cover prompted me to seail 

you this picture of my daughter Bar- 

bara Ann, posing asa miniature ve 


MISS WATSON AND FASCINATOR 


sion of Cover Girl Leste Venable lit 
her "Crochet tog.” Barbara's fas 
einator was crocheted by her rand~ 
mother, 

MRS. ALFRED WATSON 
Franklin, Pa. 
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Flights cancelled...all over town 


Weather that downs wild ducks doesn’t stop planes 
. .. because B. F. Goodrich put rubber on wings 


NE NIGHT it “rained ducks” in 
Thief River Falls, Minnesota! 


It happened during the year's first 
sleet storm. All night long, the seasonal 
flight could be heard passing over. 
Then, about 4 A.M, ducks began drop- 
ping in—literally. Thousands of them 
crashed into the streets, wires, and 
buildings. Ice had coated their feathers 
and forced them down. 


Up until 1930, airplanes had even less 
protection than these ducks in icing 
weather. Then B. F. Goodrich intro- 
duced what turned out to be one of the 
greatest single contributions to flying 
safety. It was the first device that 
successfully knocked ice off airplane 
wings. They made it out of rubber and 
fabric and called it a De-Icer. 


B. F. Goodrich De-Icers are long 


rubber strips attached to the front edges 
of wings and tails (mostice forms here). 
Tubes inside a De-Icer inflate and de- 
flace by air pressure in regular pulsa- 
tion. This causes a flexing action like 
bending a rubber ice tray and has a 
similar result. The ice cracks off and is 
carried away in the windstream. 

Today, the airliner you fly in has 
B. F. Goodrich De-Icers as standard 
equipment. Bombers, cargo planes, 
transports, and fighters fly with De- 
Icers through some of the worst icing 
conditions known. 

The De-Icer is one of a whole family 
of products protecting fliers all over the 
world, Among these are tires, from 


training types to supet-bomber bearers; 
self-sealing gasoline tanks and hose; life 
rafts, Altogether, more than 80 aircraft 
products carry the name B. F. Goodrich 
=. name to watch for wherever rub- 
ber flies. The B. F. Goodrich Co., Aeto- 
nautical Division, Akron, Ohio. 


BE Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


©) GIRL: Look, Boss, I know there’s a war g 
e to do extra work. BUT—ovw 


; ha 


your letters is too much to ask of any girl! 


BOSS: Then why don’t you make carbon copies that I can read? 
GIRL: Because you're too stubborn to listen when I tell you about 


*Roytype Park Avenue Carbon Paper! But—just to teach you 
alesson—I bought some today! Look at this: 


readible, and clean. 


just to show you! 


A carbon copy made with deep-in! 
Park Avenue carbon paper is alway 


Roytype 
neat, 


J7 Girt: And get this, Boss! See how easily, how quickly I can make 
erasures on this Roytype Carbon Copy? I misspelled “readable” 


Park Avenue carbon paper is always neat, 


, and clean. 


BOSS: Why doesn’t somebody tell me these 


gs? Okay—this 


office uses nothing but Roytype Park Avenue Carbon Paper, 


from now on! Satisfied? 


GIRL: Not quite. This ideal original was made with Roytype 
Ribbon in my machine. Roytype ribbons are made with a special 
AY process that permits the ink to flow through the fabric into the 


used parts, thus constantly rene 


ing the life of the ribbon. Re- 


sults? Clean, sharp letters! The kind you can read! 


BOSS: I can read your future, too. I see a 
long, happy, and successful career for 
you in my firm, providing, of course, you 
add Roytype Ribbon to that order! 


See your Royal Representative or 
Roytype Dealer today. Buy on 
the Coupon Plan and save money. 


‘*Trade-mark Registered U. S. Pat, Of. 


ROYTYPE 
Ribbons and Carbon Paper 
made by the 


ROYAL 


TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Cape. 186, Royal Typewriter Company, toe. 


time every night just to retype 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


CONTINUED 


THE CASE OF CAROL ANN 


Out of the sordidness and degrada- 
tion of the Chaplin-Berry case, one 
lovely thing has emerged—that beauti- 
ful baby. The thought came to me as T 
looked at the pictures of Carol Ann 
(LIFE, Jan. 8) that she herself is a 
powerful plea for chastity and idealism, 

‘Thank you for featuring her rather 
than the other principals and bringing 
to the fore the good rather than the bad, 
which has been featured so much in the 
press, 

MRS. T. J. SCOURTIS 
Brookline, Mass, 
Sirs: 

What is in store for this litte girl— 

10 years of heartaches and abuses she 
will face from her playmates? I wonder 
what this child will feel about her debt 
toa society which permits its courts and 
press to place such a handicap upon her? 
I believe we need the guarantee of a 
fifth freedom that assures our future 
citizens freedom from the stigma of 
being an illegitimate child. 

LIEUT. R. VAN VOLKINBURG, 
USNR 
Kingsville, Texas 


McCORMICK WEDDING 
Sir 


‘Tell us about Katrina MeCormick 
bel” mentioned 


beactually human. Considering her pom- 
pous relatives, who could blame her? 

AUGUSTA PRIVACHY 
Muskegon, Mich, 


@ Katrina McCormick Barnes is the 
cousin of Publisher Robert MeCor- 

ick, daughter of the late Ruth 
Hanna McCormick Simms, grand- 
daughter of Mark Hanna. She has 


sold all her inherited stock in the Chi- 
cago Tribune to Uncle Bertie for 
$3,000,000, all of which she has anon- 
ymously given away. She is now the 
publisher of Common Sense, a leftish, 
internationalist monthly, commutes 
between New York and Washington, 
where she lives in a remodeled coach 
house.—ED. 


DEBUTANTE COTILLION 
Sirs: 

LIFE should be commended for 
article, “Life Goes to a Cotillior 
(LIFE, Jan. 8). It is encouraging to 
know that there are some who still pre- 
serve custom and tradition of this sort. 
During this war most people are for~ 
getting their normal lives of several 
years ago and frown upon such parties 
‘as being in bad taste. 

JOHN F. WooD 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Sirs: 
Perhaps the debutantes of 1944 are 
unaware that enlisted personnel as well 


as officers can be “unmarried, 
family, and suitable as possible, 
it be that our future glamour girls 
hot or will not adjust themselves to a 
plebeian soldier's rate of pay? Some of 
my best friends are enlisted men; ai 
they fighting so that debutante cotil- 
Hons will remain for officers only? 
MONROE 8. SINGER 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 


000 
can 


Sie: 

As far back as I can remember T have 
been preached to about how important 
‘ood posture is, Yet in the article on (ho 
New York debutantes I was very sur- 
prised to notice most of them slumping, 
Have T been told fairy tales all my life 
about good posture? You must admit 
it is discouraging. 

DOT PEARSON 

Lawrence, Kan, 


Si 


Why the black blinds on this slinky 
Sandra Payson’ Is she trying to hide a 
pair of beautiful blue eyes? Give vx 
more information about this uiaske! 
beauty and maybe a picture—without 
‘the glasses!!tt 
LARRY PARTRIDGE 

Kenmore, N.Y. 


SANDRA PAYSON MINUS GLASSES 


© Debutante Payson caught an ey 
infection several weeks before the bis 
night. Despite salve, eyedrops, hot ap 
plications feverishly applied, she was 
unable to get rid of it for the cotillion 
and had to resort to dark glasses. Miss 
Payson’s eyes are grayish blue.—ED. 


CHESAPEAKE RETRIEVERS 
Sirs 

Yousay Chesapeake retrievers (LIFE, 
Jan, 8) are “thoroughbred.” Only one 
breed of animal may properly be termed 
that, and that is the thoroughbred 
horse. The correct term for an animal 
‘that breeds true and whose pedigree is 
known is “purebred.” 

PFC, WILLIAM 0, PRUITT 

Denver, Colo. 


————_—_———— 

| Time, LIFE, Fortune and the 
Architectural Forum have 
been cooperating with the 
War Production Board ever 
since Jan., 1943, on the con- 
servation of paper. During 
the year 1944 these four 
publications of the Time 
group were budgeted touse 
73,000,000 pounds (1,450 
freight carloads) less paper 
than in 1942. In view of re- 
sulting shortages of copies, 
please share your copy 
of LIFE with your friends. 


CHEVROLET 
"FIRST IN SERVICE’ 


TO AMERICA’S CAR OWNERS—TO 
AMERICA’S TRUCK OWNERS 


SELON 
A \_\ 
CHEVROLET 


One out of every four cars is a Chevrolet. . . . One out of every three trucks 


is a Chevrolet. ... Your own judgment tells you: More people go to Chevrolet 
dealers for car and truck service than to any other dealer organization. . . . 


See your local Chevrolet dealer for car and truck conservation service. 


ORIGINATOR 
CAR AND TRUCK 


BUY MORE WAR 


BONDS... HELP 
CONSERVATION CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, Genero! Motors Corporotion, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN: SPEED VICTORY 


“See... I'm going back into the 


Tus is a corner in my old home town, see? 

It’s the corner of Main and Elm—where 
there’s a little business and my partner, both 
waitin’ for me. 

Out in front is a sign with a big red star. 
A Texaco sign. That sign will stay there after 
I get back, too! I'll tell you why... 

As a Texaco Dealer back before the war, 
I always had a swell string of special service 
features to offer. Circle Service was one—a 
quick, organized way of checking radiator, 


A great postwar line-up 


tires, windshield . . . taking care of the little 
things all around a car. And my Registered 
Rest Room brought in the customers, too. 
They knew it was clean and sanitary, because 
it was inspected and registered. 

It was the smart service features plus good 
products that built my business. I'm betting 
that all the Texaco guys will be back after 
the war with the same swell angles—and 
some smart new ones, too. Including me/ 

THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO 


Youte welcome ar 


eat a 
oleate at 


TUNE IN . . . Texaco Stor Theatre every Sunday night starring 
- Complete Metropeliton Opera broadcasts every 
Seturday afternoon. See newspapers for time and stations. 


INSIDE 


Published Hare Every 4 Weeks 


BING CROSBY! 


nt-tchu-ates the positive 
“Der Bingle” emphasizes the very tops in 
entertainment as he goes to town with 
that hit ditty ‘“‘Ac-cent-tchu-ate the Pos- 
itive” “and those other smash songs by 
Johnny’ Gs ‘GI Jive”) Mercer and Hi old 
Arlen ‘in Paramount's merriest mu: 
“HERE COME THE WAVES hich 
also has in it 


BETTY HUTTON! 


She's multiplied by two 


And one half (the redheaded half) “Takes 
the Long Way Home” as Brother Crosby 
sings it to her—while the blonde half 
(Betty plays twins and she’s twice as 
terrific) takes a short cut to sweet romance 
in the arms of 


SONNY TUFTS! 


He's divided by two 
Those twin Waves of joy as portrayed by 
two bouncing Bettys have him completely 
awash until in his first singing role he 
“eliminates the negative” with Chief 
Crosby in Paramount's 


with stars, songs and ship-shapely love- 

lies, expertly blended by Producer-Director 
MARK SANDRICH 

into one of the grandest shows ever made 


bs 
4 Paramount Pictures 
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INGIVITIS 


Neglect Often Leads To Pyorrhea 
With Its Receding Gums and Loosening Teeth Which 
Only Your Dentist Can Help Then! 


We do not wish to frighten you but here's something you should know, 
about—a wicked enemy of good looking teeth and firm gums. It is an all 
too common gum inflammation called—Gingivitis. Some of the first signs 
to watch for are gums that bleed (even a tiny bit) when you brush your 
teeth or are sensitive to touch. 

If you neglect Gingivitis—ie often leads to Pyorthea which only your 
dentist can help. See him every 3 months. Then at home do this: 


One Of The Very Best Ways To Help Guard Againt GINGIVITIS 


Massage your gums twice daily with Forhan's Toothpaste—that remarkable 
formula of Dr. R. J. Forhan, a well-known Dental Specialist. Forhan's is 
made especially for both massaging gums to be firmer and for cleaning 
teeth to their own natural sparkling brilliance. 


Notice how refreshed and invigorated your gums 
feel—how clean and shining your teeth look. 

Start using Forhan’s tonight. And then see if you 
aren't glad you did! RESULTS should thrill you! At all 
drug, department and 10¢ stores. 


BEST CAT IN THE SHOW WAS LAVENDER LIBERTY, 26-YEAR-OLD BLUE PERSIAN MALE. HE FACED THE PHOTOGRAPHER WITH A SULLEN, ALOOF LOOK ON HIS BEWHISKERED FACE 
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d cat meets its ordeal with a c 


SPEAKING OF PICTURES 


1. TROUBLE AHEAD when youaccept 
the things you see the way you see 
them. You're in danger of being 
cheated by eyes that are tired, 
strained, or neglected...or no longer 
partners with outworn lenses. 


2. DOUBLE TROUBLE—for uncom- 
fortable vision interferes with work 
and play. And other discomforts 
—headaches, fatigue, jangled 
nerves—may soon follow. 


The danger of 
Jumping ro 
Conclusious 


ere Palomino, 4-ycar-old cream neuter, was provided with comforts by own- 
er. Although cats were used to eating ground beef, they all got horse meat. at show. 


Pudgie's Promise, a 13-year-old silver tabby female, had a quilted blue satin lining 
in her cage partly to protect her from any drafts, partly to give her a little pri 


3. TRACK! Clear the way for new 
adventures in seeing. Don’t take good 
vision for granted—have your eyes 
examined regularly. The Optome- 
trist, Ophthalmologist, Dispensing 
Optician offer their special skills and 
services toward better, more com- 
fortable seeing. 
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fe Champion Wan Tutsuw: blue point Siamese, is 7 years old, was judged 
the best Siamese in the show. Good Siamese cats get cr’ -yed only when excited, 


SOFT-LITE LENS COMPANY, IN 
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With great affection, I said: 
"I am going to write to General Electric--'" 


Few writers have ever expressed so sincere a feeling about 
@ product as did Mrs. May ler, of Bellflower, Calif, 
in this letter to us. She wrote: 


“I was cleaning my refrigerator this morning, and as I 
looked at it with great affec 
what I am going to do? I am going to write to General 
Electric and tell them about you. Big people like to hear 
nice things as well as little people.” 


“My G-E Refrigerator has been in constant use for going 
on seventeen years. It has never been idle one day, and 
has never had one thing wrong with it. It has in all that 
time just given service, service, service, Do you wonder 
that I feel about it as I do?” 


oday igerators 


Nothing could please us more than to know that our G-E 
Refrigerators have won the abiding loyalty of users like 
Mes, Miller. 


For today we aren't making new refrigerators. And we 
know that those we have made must keep going . . . to give 
the efficient home refrigeration that’s so necessary in pre 


very glad that G-E Refrigerators are measuring up excep- 
tionally well. 


Here is the latest model G-E Refrigerator, shown in the all-electric kitchen you'll soon be able to have. 


. 
Wartime Reminder: Your General Electric Dealer is as anxious as we Re fri erators 
ate to see that every G-E Refrigerator keeps giving efficient home 


refrigeration, He’s doing a great job . . , but because of the manpower 


shortage, he’s under a serious handicap. So it’s up to you to give your A MILLION INSERVICE TEN“YEARS)/ OR:LONGER 
refrigerator the best of care at all times. General Electric Company, 


ete GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS! KEEP ON BUYING THEM! 


Ae, 1 KNow,” thundered Elmer, the bull, “is 
what I read in the papers and hear on the radio. 
‘That was you with Ed Wynn at the Waldorf, wasn’t 
* continued Elmer, “You do go visiting around on 
ns like a glamour girl, don’t you? This is 
in this newspaper, isn’t it? I tell you, Mrs. 
Gadabout, if you keep this up, you'll have us all 
branded like Cousin Bartholomew out on the range!” 

“Oh, I think brands are lovely!" enthused Elsie, the 
Borden Cow. “Especially brands on foods. They're like 
old friends, Wherever or whenever you meet them, 
you know they're always the same, always reliable. 
Brands are really the housewife’s shopping safeguard. 


ene 


For instance, when folks see Borden's brand on a pack- 
age, jar, or bottle, they have confidence in the food's 
unassailable purity.” 

“Hey!” interrupted Elmer, “You can’t get out of this 
by using million-dollar words.” 

“Tt takes more than a million dollars,” smiled Elsie, 
“and years of research and work to perfect a product 


that’s always the same high quality no matter where 
you buy it. Why do you suppose people insist on ad- 
vertised brands like Borden's Homogenized Milk? I'll 
tell you. For their own protection! They'll get superb 
milk with a full day's supply of Vitamin D in every 
quart of Borden's Homogenized, and they know it!” 
“Just as I know,” groaned Elmer, “that no matter 
where we start, you end up talking about Borden's.” 


Bo} CHEESES 
Ss RN ENE CEE ED NOURISH, 
rat 


“Oh, but I'm not ending up,” teased Elsie. “I have 
just got down to exciting Liederkranz Cheese. When 
‘cheese lovers see that brand, they're reminded that al! 
Borden's Fine Cheeses are grand eating. Body-build- 
ing, too, And that’s a fact!” 

“Facts, she says!” exploded Elmer. “Suppose you 
give me the low-down facts about your giddy gadding, 
not a canned sales talk.” , 

“The finest canned sales talk I know,” beamed Elsie, 
“is the one about Borden’s Evaporated Milk. Thou- 
sands of mothers trust the Borden's brand for their 


babies. They know it’s irradiated with Vitamin D. 
As I said, dear, brands really protect the buyer.” 
“Look,” said Elmer wearily, “if Borden's brands are 


SuATED WITH Vir, 
Gg BOENS Evaronaren mu Mo, 


so doggone good, wouldn't they be just as good if they 
came in plain paper bags?” 
“Of course, they'd be just as good,” answered Elsie, 


“but the buyer wouldn't be sure. Now, a name like 
Borden's Hemo tells people right off that here is a 


vitamin product they can depend on to be right! Even 
before they take the top off the jar, they know Hemo's 
the way to drink their vitamins and like 'em!” 
“Unless I'm mistaken, my dear Mrs. Change-the- 
subject, we were talking about gaddi itamii 
Woman,” murmured Elmer, 


FINE 
_SeNS ICE CREAM AND nerBers NRE FINE FO ORs, 
co 


“Almost as smooth as Borden's Ire Cream and 
Milk Sherbets,” giggled Elsie, “When folks see the 
Borden's Ice Cream sign, they know they're in for the 
most luscious ice cream you ever smacked a lip over!" 

“T could do with less lip,” commented Elmer slyly, 
“and a little more ice cream around this house.” 

“Then run around to the ice cream store," urged 

“And be sure you look for the Borden's brand. 
In my ‘gadding’ about, I hear everybody saying: If it’s 
Borden’s, it's GOT to be goo 


TUNE IN ED WYNN » 
Eyelya Kaight, Jerry Wayn 
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LIFE'S PICTURES 


LIFE Photographer Ralph Morse took the 
pictures that tell the story of how George 
Lott, a wounded soldier, was brought 
home from France to the U. S. (pp. 15- 
27). Morse himself is a part of this story. 
As Lott's constant escort, Morse wrote 
Lott's letcers, lighted his cigarets and pro- 
moted his recovery with his own happy 
brand of psychotherapy. The assignment 
also brought Ralph home to see Ruth, who 
was his bride of three weeks when he went 
to Europe last April to cover the invasion. 


The following list, page by page, shows the source from which each pictute in this issue was 
mlhcred, Where s'stane page ws iadebted co several sources, cedic is tecorded picture’ by picture 
Gr righ, op f baton) sod line by line Umer separated by daibe) ‘unless otherwise specibed: 
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“The custom still commands 


the gentleman to kiss the 


Lady’s Hands” ** 


KISS for your hand, madame, 

is no poet's dream. It can hap- 
pen here. And to you! Just see how 
much more appealing your hands 
can be when you use: Pacquins. 


Sure, housework makes hands 
look red and dingy. Sure, raw 
weather chaps them like mad. But 
smooth-as-cream Pacquins helps 
protect hands against that aging 


Pacquins 
Hand Cream 


mulated for doc- 


ie A charming custom, 
but how can hands keep 
kissable and do a 


Woman's Work? 


dry-skin look! Try Pacquins... 
see if your hands don’t smooth out 
faster...stay smooth longer. 
‘Apply Pacquins to your hands 
and wrists to help keep your skin 
looking dreamy-smooth, angeli- 
cally white...as youthful looking as 
you are! Wonderful for scratchy- 
rough elbows,knees,and ankles too. 
Get snowy-white Pacquins today! 


Cleaning and scouring needn’t make hands OLD looking 
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—"nustony oF v.8.8.n.,"" published 
by the state POLITICAL, PUBLISIING 
6, (sascow 1940) courfesy COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY LIMRARY, SOVTOTO (2) 
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“So I said “Yes—an k at me now!” 


[2 niltarto-post Army wife—but Tm having a 
wonderful time! 


‘Keeping house under crazy conditions is fun. Grand 
practice for that rose-covered cottage we're dream- 
ing up! 


Now I know what I want, come the day. Nice, 
substantial, stay-put furniture. A spic, span, shiny 
kitchen. Lots of closets—and one, nice and big, 
stacked with lovely Cannon Percale Sheets! 


Till then, I'll do with just my wartime share of 
smooth, sweet-sleeping Cannon beauties, Had to 


leave some for you other gals! 


And will you love ’em! Here’s why: 


REASON 1. You're Particular. 
And why not? You want your linens to be the kind peo- 
ple touch and say “Mmmm!” Cannon Percale Sheets 
are so dream-soft you'll purr with pride! 


REASON 2. You're not a Splurger These Days! 
So it ought to be simply grand news that Cannon 
Percale Sheets give you up-in-the-clouds luxury at 
down-to-earth prices. 


REASON 3. You Have an Eye to the Future, 
So Cannon Percales, those long wearing sheets, are for 
you! You can get by with fewer—and these days you 
should buy only what you really need. 


“tad 


REASON 4. You're a Practical Little Thing. 

So this'll tickle the homemaker side of you: Cannon 
Percale Sheets are lightweight—though they're woven 
with 25% more threads than the best-grade muslins, 
Easier to wash if you do your own. Or—if you send ‘em 
out, they save about $3.25 per bed per year at average 
pound laundry rates! 


P'S. If you can’t find just the si 
Percales, ask to see Cannon Mus 
ong-wearing—a real value! 


you want in Cannon 
‘Sheets—well-made, 


P.P.S. If towels are a must, see Cannon's lovely ones! 
Cannon Mills, Inc., New York 13, N.Y. 


Feucale Sie 


Made by the makers of Cannon Towels and Hosiery 


For Victory, Buy U.S. War Bonds and Stamps 
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“GEE DOC, 1 FEEL LIKE BOTH MY ARMS WERE BLOWN OFF.” SAYS GEORGE LOTT IN BATTALION AID STATION AS SURGEON (RIGHT) CUTS AWAY CLOTHES To EXPOSE WOUNDS 


GEORGE LOTT, CASUALTY 


ODYSSEY OF WOUNDED SOLDIER FROM BATTLEFIELD TO U.S. SHOWS WHY 96% OF WOUNDED SURVIVE 


Killed, $80,880 have 
i M0 are 


been wounde a nd 
prisoners. George Lott was wounde: 
George Lott, 22, a medical soldier, was attached to 
a battalion aid station of the 137th Infantry Re 
2 he exposed himself to fire near Diffenb: 

Hellimer in Lorraine in an attempt to answer the 

cry of a wounded man. The fragments of a 
mortar shell ripped into both his armsas he scrambled 
creek bed. He 


Photographs for LIFE by Ralph Morse 


his way "ds on foot back to his ow 
talion aid statior 
‘There he first reported to his n 
tion of two casualti 
‘Then, stunned and numbed but still on his feet, he 


submit ds to treatment. 


rofa house in the v 
ical officer the loc: 


in the cel 
whose wounds he had dresse« 
d his own 
UFE devotes these 13 pages to the story of 
an American soldier wounded in Europe. The 


newspicture section which usually appears in 
this space will be found on pages 69-75. 


In the photograph above, taken by LIFE Photog- 
her Ralph Morse, George Lott is shown at the 
ent of his arrival at the battalion aid station 
20 minutes after h wounded. Frd 
Morse followed George Lott o 
mbulance, train and plane, through two more 
field dressing stations and five hospitals in E 
and England, home to the U.S. On these 13 pa 
Ralph Morse’s pictures document the great medlie, 
i [he ease of George Lott shows why 
ey get the best care men and med- 
can administer and why more th 
who reach hospitals survive the wounds of battle. 
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nson, battalion 
Tet 


Pint of plasma is drained into Lott’s arm in treatment of shock which has set in. Both arms —_ Sulfa tablet are swallowed by Lott with gulps of water from canteen. He has now yielded to 
have been immobilized in traction splints. Lott's last memory of aid station is this moment full relief of morphine. Blankets have been wrapped around him and he is ready for ambulance 


1, Father John J, White (cross on helmet), leaned over to encourage trip. Note that his « e rubber-cushioned to prevent betraying ¢link on night patrol 


4 
Feeling better, 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 17 


George Lott, Casualty (continues) 


I 
| 


In ambulance George Lott leaves battalion aid station at 1:55 p.m., passing line of troops moving crossroads farmhouse damaged by enemy shelling the day 
through Diffenbach-les-Hellimer toward front, With ambulance are three other wounded. reached after ten-minute drive, During ride Lott rested peacefully under morphine. 


init: Wy SSS 
Uff}, 2 


td 
Into clearing station Lott is carried at $ p.m., three and a half hours after being wounded. 
Clearing station has 20 doctors, is equipped for major first aid and emergency surgery. 9 


Second ambulance takes George Lott on 40-minute drive through Lorraine countryside to clear- 
ing station, 14 miles back of lines, Ambulances ‘en slowly to minimize jolting of patients. 


Hot coffee is given to George Lott. Coffee pro- Fate Wash is soothing, helps Lott relax 
vides warmth and stimulation against shock. ter pain of redressing and splinting. => 


New splints and dressings have been applied to George Lott’s right arm. Doctors hold his left arm 
under traction as they apply the dressings. Pain penetrates momentarily through morphine narcosis. 


18 


On fitter Lott is ca from the ambulance into collecting station. At coll \e Doctor checks up to make sure Lott is not suffering hemorrhage or shock before sending him on 
patients from a regiment's battalion aid sta! are assembled for evacuation to the next ambulance ride. In ten-minute stop at this station he came to enough to drink a little water. 


In operating room Lott (at left) is prepared for redressing of wounds and treatn " He lifts his head towatch Majorl 
¢ Normandy this clearing station had only 20 deaths ou he removes dressing and splint from right 


= on BRENT ree 


Warmly wrapped for prote ‘corge Lott is carried out to a third Army ambulance. It is now four and 
six blankets with four blank c c a half hours since his wounding. Lott’s next stop is evacuation hospital at Nancy, 50 miles away. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 19 


George Lott, Casualty (continued) 


Whole blood, two pints of it from pool donated by Army es troops in Paris, is 


In hospital at Nancy, George Lott dozes peacefully, thermometer in mouth, He was normal. It 


‘was too early for infection to cause fever; subnormal temperature would have indicated shocl administered to Lott to reinforce his system against shock during and after surgical operation. 

HIS LIFE SAVED, LOTT BEGINS LONG COURSE OF SURGICAL TREATMENT AND REPAIR 
‘he ambulance delivered George Lott to the evacua- by the speed arid vigi- ripped away muscles and blood vessels, It was clear 
tion hospital at Nancy at six 1 Corps. that a long course of medical and surgical care lay 

hours and ten minutes after his w Te was now s surgeons took up the second ahead of George Lott. 

solidly protected against shock and infection, which phase of the case of George Lott: repair of the dama, ‘The surgeons at Nancy could do no more than clean 

havealways killed moresoldiers than the that had been done to him, By Nov up Lott’s wounds and immobilize him in a plaster east 


ons, Infusion of plasma had counteracted shock. pictures and surgical exploration had produced for transport farther to the On his record the 
fa drugs, penicillin and reinoculation with tetanus tox- tailed diagnosis of his wounds. Bones in both hi surgeons wrote, “Watch circulation right hand care 
oid had stopped the threat of infection. ‘These measures were shattered. Shell fragments in his right arm fully; amputation of arm will probably be indicated.” 


X-ray pictures (see opposite page) are taken by Army portable field unit. Hospital at Nancy is held up to expose flesh wounds for ant 


hind been a well-equipped French military hospital but it was stripped hy extensive debridement, or cutting away of dam: 


20 


X-ray picture of right arm reveals full extent of damage. Shaft of humerus (bone of upper arm) __ either side of humerus are shell fragments. Left arm showed equally grave fractures in humerus. 
splintered, Humerus and ulna (hone of lower arm) are badly chipped at elbow In severity Lott's wounds are typical of those caused by high-velocity projectiles of this war. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 21 


George Lott, Casualty (continues) 


In body cast Lott lies unconscious at end of three-hour operation in Nancy hospital. For those pound, comminuted” (broken bones, penetr: 
who will later take care of him, surgeons write diage cast. “FCC racture, com- ical effort wa 


On first morning George Lott wakes to fin encased in 30-Ib. plaster els, is used to promote circulation 


the battalion aid station and this point his y . Hee sof Tel . cs z ons decided amputation was not ind 


Surgeon sniffs at window cut in cast for characteristic fetid Thanksgiving dim 
odor of gangrene, Gangre 


24 hours after his wounding, was Lott's Cigaret is given to Lott by Red Cross girl. From the begin- 
ppetite indicated his recuperative power. _ ning he showed great pat in learning to depend on others. 


is decay of blood-starved tissue. first square meal. 


From Naney on 26, after three days’ satisfactory progress, At air base Lott is carried into 2 tent hospital. His arms in Lott’s condition is checked by doctor to make sure that he is 
Lott is for evacuation by air to England. cast and his tucked-up knees make double hump in blankets. "fit for flight. designed for handling in transportation. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 23 


George Lott, Casualty continues) 


On his first flight in a George Lottliesflat onhis At 
back. With perfect fly her, he saw clear blue sky. 


d Lott was flown in plane of 9th 
4. Here he is loaded on pl 


jase in England Lott stayed 24 hours in hospital. Here he felt well 
jough to sit up in the wheel chair, in which he i 


is shown on the cover. 


Lott night of N. 
hospital to7th 


He read, tilted back in a chair, maga As for so 
other things, he must depend o1 s pages fo 


4 
_i a 


Right arm is debrided by surgeons. Gangrenous tissue Gas-batillus test indicates infection of Lott’s wounds. _ First plaster east, darkened by wound exudate, was removed on Dee. 14, 
was sent to laboratory to test for gas-bacillus infection, Bacillus ferments culture broth in test tube violently. ‘The gas-bacillus infection was curbed by flooding wounds with penicillin, 
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nt their patien 
ion to U.S. fron 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


George Lott, Casualty (continues 


Weather watch was kept for three days by Lott and other 


wounded who were scheduled to fly home with him to 


On the way home, 1. 
Command plane. First leg of journey was Ei 


Cargo hoist lifts Lott on his litter up into the cabin of Air 
‘Transport Command's big plane, a four-engine Douglas C-54, 


TOOM the flight surgeon instructs Lott (left) and 
ded on the safety rules. One rule: no smoking. 


— 


Home in U. S., Lott arrives at Mitchel Field, N. Y. just one 
month after his wounding. He is lowered from plane on hoist. Jan. 6 to be sent to Rhoads General Hospital, Utic 


Transatlantic flight took 29 hours. Lott (on litter at right) was In holding station at Mitchel Field, George Lott 


able to walk up and down and look out of the pline windows. 


26 


a 
's of his youth, he is off to a g 
Rhoads General Hospital, Utica, N. Y., he has bee 
off his heavy body cast. His arms are in separate ca 
hung in slings from his shoulders. With improving 
lation, motion and feeling have begun to return to hi 
hand, When his wounds have healed, surgeons will consider 
repair of his broken bones. He may or may not eventually 
in full both hands and arm 
psis states: “He should have tw 


He regards his Purple Heart as do most w 


most ancient and widely distributed U.S. milit 
tion. He is not sure that his wounds call for a citation 
Nor does he believe that a medal can reward a wound. He 
accepts his wounds. A good patient, like most wounded 
men, he endures witha fortitudeand faith that enlist th 
votion and highest skill of his doctors. 

An orphan since he was 15 years 
several upstate New York cities his 
next of kin and, since he was dr 
established circle of friends. He is glad that the Army sent 
him{to Utica,.in his home terrain, What he wants of hiseoun- 
try, more than decorations or pensions, is a chance to settle 


down as an able-bodied and independent man with a job 


EDITORIAL 


AMERICAN WOMEN 


DRAFT THEM? TOO BAD WE CAN'T DRAFT THEIR GRANDMOTHERS 


Since the manpower situation is so tough, 
why not draft women? We may come to it 
yet. War industries need 700,000 workers, of 
whom many should be women, The WACs 
are still below their enlistment needs. The 
Army and Navy need 18,000 nurses right 
away and seemingly can’t get them by vol- 
untary means. 

‘These gaps argue for a National Service 
Act, a complete civilian draft of able-bodied 
men and women. Britain has one and Repre- 
sentative Wadsworth introduced one into 
the last Congress. The present Congress has 
turned to a stopgap, the May-Bailey bill, 
which drafts men of 18-45 only. But nurses 
may also be drafted, and if the war lasts long 
enough the National Service Act will come 
up again. 

If it does, the objections of labor will be 
mild indeed alongside the shocked objections 
of self-appointed defenders of American wom- 
anhood. These objectors will be men, not 
women. Public-opinion polls show that wom- 
en are much more willing to be drafted than 
men are to draft them. To intelligent wom- 
en a draft is not a move to enslave them. On 
the contrary, it would be a milestone in an 
age-long process: their emancipation. 


The Female Revolution 


Let us face the fact that the status of 
women in America, which was changing fast 
enough before the war, is changing with 
lightning speed during it. Women are more 
powerful in America today than ever before 
in our history. Women hold increasingly im- 
portant committee jobs in Congress. Mrs. 
Roosevelt is a more active politician than 
any other First Lady in our history. More 
women than men voted in the last electi: 
Both party platforms endorsed a constitu- 
tional amendment giving “Equal Rights” to 
women; and while nothing will be done about 
this amendment because it is largely non- 
se, it would have been foolhardy of either 
party to say so. 

Women's economic gains are even more 
striking. The war has put to work about 
4,000,000 women who otherwise would have 
stayed home. Though they are paid less than 
men in many industries, this is becoming 
less and less the rule. The War Labor Board, 
the Army and Navy, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, the A. F. of L., the 
©. 1. O., the aircraft industry and many 
others have adopted the policy of equal pay 
for equal work. A WAC private gets as much 
as an infantryman and an Army nurse gets 
as much as other officers. Moreover, the 
women earn it. Forty-five women in ut 
form have been killed or wounded on duty; 
more than 250 have been decorated. Wom- 
en are veterans of Bataan, of Anzio, of Nor- 
mandy. 

Of course, the trend toward sex equality 
has been going on a long time. War seems to 
accelerate it; after the war the tide recedes, 
but there is a net gain. That at least was our 
experience in the last war; about a third of 
the women who first worked in 1917-18 con- 
tinued to work in the *20s. And their eco- 
nomic independence brought them other 
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kinds of freedom, as no paterfamilias needs 
to be reminded. 

Will the same thing happen this time? 
‘There is still lots of room for female eman- 
cipation, especially at the psychological level. 
But while the question is important, no 
prophecy can lay claim to too much serious- 
ness. For of all the social revolutions now 
abroad in the world, that of the women is the 
least dynamic, the least predictable, the 
most aimless and divided—in short, the 
most feminine. 


America’s Special Case 


‘The scientists and philosophers have ar- 
gued for generations about how much equal- 
ity women are equipped for. Some claim they 
have no innate handicaps, that even child- 
bearing is not so incapacitating as s 
pretends. On the other hand Amram Schein 
feld, in Women and Men, finds that woman's 
dependence and man’s chivalry are rooted in 
nature. No male, not even a male mouse, ever 
attacks a female of the species. (The female 
always starts it.) 
in the dim past or among pri 
it’samyth. True matriarchy, says Scheinfeld, 

“exists nowhere and 

However that may be, it must be allowed 
that in America the role of women has al- 
ways been pretty special. In the early days 
we had a great shortage of women; in fact, 
only in the last couple of years have they 
begun to outnumber American men. But 
their scarcity brought them respect; the 
frontier made them work. The result was 
that America, in a few brief centuries, pro- 
duced some of the greatest women and one 
of the greatest types of women in the history 
of the world. 

No need to recount the exploits of the 
pioneer who civilized the 
ican continent, men and all, nor to celebrate 
the virtues of Abigail Adams, Margaret 
Fuller, Jessie Benton Fremont, Clara Bar- 
ton, Frances Willard and the rest, or to de- 
plore the exaggeration of the type in Carrie 
Nati If-reliance and moral force, 
ican women helped create America and 
brought their sex worldwide prestige. 

But are American women still earning the 
world’s respect? It may be doubted. As a 
class, they are today themselves the greatest 
obstacle to their own further advancement. 
How brave, brainy and competent some of 
them are! But how slack, unfocused, help- 
less and hopeless are others! 


More than in any other country, women 
control an important part of America’s capi- 
tal wealth. They also handle the spending of 
most of America’s consumer dollars. This be- 
ing so, it is hard to see how women can escape 
blame for the disgraceful contrast between 
department-store sales, which reached an all- 
time high in 1944, and war-bond sales, which 
are way below what they should be. A very 
grave shortage in America, partly respon: 
ble for the shortage of Army nurses, is in our 
lian hospitals, which need 25,000 more 


volunteer nurses’ aides. Yet the movies are 
full of so-called housewives all day long, and 
there is scarcely a women’s club where the 
war is not discussed solely in terms of the 
servant problem—over the bridge table. 

In Generation of Vipers, Philip Wylie has 
created a far-from-fictional symbol of Amer- 
ican housewifehood whom he calls’*Mom.” 
Daughter and granddaughter of pioncers, 
she is America’s idle class, the “candy-crav- 
ing class” of “spiritual parasites.” From old 
habit men still enshrine her alongside the 
Bible and the flag; but “Satan himself has 
been taxed to dig up enterprises enough” for 
Mom's idle hands. She has given us our “na- 
tional saga”: the soap opera. “Rather than 
study herself and her environment with the 
necessary honesty, she will fight for this poi- 
soned syrup to thelast.” She was the root cause 
of America’s materialism of the '20s; her slo- 
gan was, “Everybody makes money but 
you.” Sheis “the bride atevery funeral and the 
corpse at every wedding.” When man thought 
to build roads to the Andes or Moscow, she in- 
duced him to build girdle factories instead. 
Says Wylie, “It is time Mom’s sag became 
known to the desperate public.” Says he, 
“Mom is a jerk.” 


The Oversolicitous Male 


Well, Mom is having a harder time now. 
It is she who gets the telegrams from the 
Adjutant General's office and the Wiley cari- 
cature is softened by real suffering and by 
some real work, notably on the farms. Yet if 
America should really mobilize all its re- 
sources, like Russia and Britain, Mom would 
have to do the most catching up. ‘There is 
certainly a connection between the amount 
of female idleness and the fact that, on pub- 
lic-opinion polls, women invariably show up 
more apathetic and more poorly informed 
than men. 

‘There is also a connection between these 
facts and the fact that women’s emancipa- 
tion is incomplete. One of the chief dete 
rents to WAC enlistment is the brother in 
uniform who says, “Stay home, sis!” Only 
last week the mayor and the police comm 
sioner of New York City, where the taxi 
shortage is acute, refused to permit do 
bling up lest women be subjected to indign 
ties from strangers. This in New York, a city 
of Kitty Foyles! The overdependent woman 
is at least partly the creation of the over- 
solicitous mal 

A modern nation can dispense with both 
and America, it may be hoped, is outgrowing 
them. There is no reason why more social 
equality between the sexes should threaten 
the family, the birth rate, or any other vital 
American institution. (The British birth rate 
has gone up despite the drafting of women.) 
Social equality does not mean the end of so- 
cial differentiation, nor of chivalry, for these 
stem from nature. It means merely that 
American women, as a class, even more than 
men, have a lot to learn about the respons 
bilities of all-around citizenship and the’ 
role in the modern world. They are perfectly 
capable of learning it. Their grandmothers 
did; too bad we can’t draft them. 
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51 8° “OH—BUT YOU'LL BE 
Hun TEMPTED BY THIS!” 


Maybe your appetite’s not quite up to par 

. perhaps you feel the need of a little 
something between meals...or perhaps you 
are convalescing. Then Campbell's Bouillon, 
with its steaming fragrance of rich, clear 
beef broth, is something which an appetite 
says “Yes” to, right away. It’s a “light”— 
but nourishing dish. Bouillon also makes a 
delicious start to a meal. 


Caml, Bouton 


(Beet Broth) 


ALL RIGHT—THEN 


GRY* THIS WILL HIT THE SPOT” 


Give a man a soup his appetite can thrive 
on—one made of good beef and vegetables. 
one that’s hearty, substantial and delicious. 
‘That’s a quick description of Campbell's 
Beef Soup, and the very first spoonful gets 
an enthusiastic welcome from any man who 
has put in a busy morning or afternoon. 
Plenty of tender pieces of beef for every 
bowlful, too. 


Compl, weer sour 


"WHAT'S FOR SUPPER, MOM?" 


‘To think that one soup could be so versa- 
tile! As bright, cheerful tomato soup, it’ll 
arouse your appetite immediately with its 
full, tangy flavor of red-ripe tomatoes. Add 
an equal quantity of milk instead of water, 
and you have something different—a rich 
cream of tomato that’s extra-nourishing. 
Campbell's Tomato Soup is the soup most 
folks like most —any day, any meal ! 


Compl, romaro sour 


Lo0k FoR THE RED-ANO-WHITE LABEL 


“When you taste corn in midwinter 
that’s obviously just been picked— 
you're startled!", says Dinah Shore, 
Birds Eye's radio singing star. “You 
think, ‘Maybe this calendar is crazy.’ 
But 10 to 1 the corn is Birds Eye 
Golden Sweet Corn—and this makes 
sense, For Birds Eye corn tastes as 


«picked mere minutes ago! It’s 
irds Eye ‘magic’ that does the trick. 
This corn is stripped at its milkiest, 
juiciest best. Before Time can tough- 
‘en the golden kernels, Birds Eye 
seals in ALL that midsummer good- 


ness by Quick-Freezing—within 4 


hours after picking! 


se 


if it had just been... 


ah 


“So...no matter when you eat it, 
it reaches you as tender and milky B ruciaytraries oars 
as the hour it was plucked! Whole 4 n 

golden kernels, sweet as though eaten brand of Birds Eye Frosted Foods! 


Higit.ca thelfaral’ Andi herea’aas ‘True, other brands occasionally find 
other reason why I almost Jive on 7 way into the Birds Eye case. 
Birds Eye Foods: they're ALL waste- BUT ...21s, YOUE oaly way” tol pro- 
free! No work! Try this delicious, tect yourself and get the famous 


old-fashioned, American delicacy to- Birds Eye quality is to buy only 
dich, Wonton PiaRe dol” the box marked: “Birds Eye”! 


Birds Eye Golden Sweet Corn waiting 
for you—-right now—at your Birds Eye Store! It’s 


marvelous, As to some Birds Eye Foods: we just 
haven’t been able to produce enough of each of them 


ie choice. So... 
re ALL delicious! 


to go "round. But there’s a pretty 
select from those your grocer has. They 


LOOKING LIKE KLONDIKE ADVENTURERS, SOVIET GIRL ENGINE! 


RUSSIAN GOLD 


Prospectors scan Siberian rivers 
to get metal for foreign exchange 


ike America’s wild West in the 19th Century, Rus- 
equally wild East (except for the Indians) is 
now being opened up in a hurry. In Siberia as in the 
American West, gold is one of the prizes. Even in the 
midst of a war Stalin considers gold indispensable. 
He needs it for foreign exchange now. And he knows 
he will want it even more at war's end when Ru 
will need everything and will have little to give for it 
except the gold that capitalist nations seem to covet. 

‘The first good look at the new Bolshevik “gold 

* is shown here. Most of Siberia’s forested taiga 

ing. The pay dirt follows the icy Angara 

and Lena Rivers in the Lake Baikal region. Kazakh- 

stan and western Siberia have lesser deposits. Last 

total U.S.S.R. production figure was for 1938: $180,- 
000,000, about half that of North America. 

The Bolshevik gold rush seen here looks like the 
old Klondike days but is really very different. The 
Soviet prospector is a “loyal” citizen. “There is no 
thought inh the Russians, “of keepingsuccess 
a secret. Today the goldseeker hastens to notify the 
government of his discovery.” The big gold fields 
become state trusts. Small ones become commun- 
al artels. The individual gets a lot of credit, however. 


An old prospector named Tenison shows a Soviet geologist 
a sample of the gold sand he has found on the banks of the 


{ERS AND OLD MEN PROSPECT IN GOLD SAND OF THE MOKRY BERIKUL RIVER IN WESTERN 


Mokry Berikul River in Siberia. The river has been washing 
it out of the mountains and burying it for millions of years. 
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Life has many recipes for happi- 


ness ... most of them so simple that the 


precious ingredients are within reach of all. 


Good friends, good health, a job well done, 
a victory won... just to sit back and con- 


template them is in itself a happy moment. 


‘And, of course, in the enjoyment, or in the 
remembrance of happy moments, refresh- 
ing HIRES leaves a good taste in the mouth. 


You, as an owner of War Bonds, have contribu- 
ted to the future happy moments of all America. 


Hires 
OR 


WITH REAL ROOT JUICES. 
=" 


For real HAPPY MOMENTS hear DON PRINDLE and WENDEL NILES featured on the new HIRES Radio Show 
EVERY WEDNESDAY NIGHT — BLUE NETWORK 


Russian Gold (continued) 
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Eastward ho! Geologist Matrosov and assistant ride out to prospect the Kemerovo 
region. Government agents watch work closely, especially near Manchurian border. 


ONE-TWO PUNCH 


IHERE’S always satisfaction in doing 
a job your fellow men find good. 


There’s something more than that when ' 


not one but two of your major efforts turn 
out to have rung the bell with those in 
position to know. 


Buick powers the Liberator—builds the big, 
valve-in-head Pratt & Whitney engines 
that give the B-24 its range and speed. 


Buick also builds the Hellcat—that hard- 
hitting, swift-paced M-18 tank destroyer 
which has done so much to teach the 
Blitzkriegers about lightning war, 
American style. 


4 POWERS 
% BERS 


But what pleases us are the words of 
gratified comment that drift back to us 
from users of both of these war items. 


On Jand and in the air they are helping de- 
liver a “one-two” punch that hits the enemy 
where it hurts—and our boys like that. 


Hundreds of their letters have come to 
us. And if we may sum up what they say, 
the comment seems to be that Buick’s on 
the ball in turning out the sort of stuff 
our fellows want. 


To us, that’s plenty high praise from a 
plenty high source. 


For in view of their deeds, we’d rather 
“rate” with that bunch than almost 
anything else in the world! 


gorda 
WHEN BETTER AUIDEGOMES ARE BUT 
BUICK Witl BUILD THEM 


The Army-Novy "E" V proudly fies over all Buick plants, 


BUICK owision or GENERAL MOTORS 


Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


YOU LEND A HAND WHEN YOU LEND YOUR DOLLARS * INVEST IN MORE WAR BONDS 


; [' N Shopping’s hard work 
~~ but... 


there’s QUE ae ”) RT 


in a cup of TENDER LEAF TEA! 


P 
ing water. Here 
good chee 


dade auick ne 
‘Tender Le 
No specks, no 


Next time, try America’s largest-selling tea balls. . : 


TENDER LEAF TEA BALLS 
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Russian Gold continues) 


abore) that Russia plans to 
, “playing up sex in a way fo 
by Will Hays. he French actresses useful for thi own below. 


MISS DARRIEUX ON CANNES BEACH EMBRACES HER SECOND HUSBAND, RUBIROSA 


Sinn 


YOU NEED A WESTINGHOUSE LAUNDROMAT 


will hold no worries! Diapers, 


No, none are available now. But when they are—washda 
work clothes, lingerie, you'll do them all with a simple “put "em in—set the dials—take "em out”. 


You sce, the Laundromat® is completely automatic; it fills itself with water, washes, rinses, 
spins the clothes amazingly dry, cleans and drains itselj and shuts off. Every load is spotlessly , iN 


clean, thoroughly rinsed, fluffily damp dried—and your hands never touch the water! 
Yes, it's a “postwar” dream already come true! For more than three years now, the 

Laundromat has been giving faithful wartime service in 25,000 American homes. < ¥ 
Westinghouse, maker of 30,000,000 fine electric appliances, is still engaged 100% in war f 

work, When peace comes, Laundromats will be for sale again. When you see how truly “work- 


less” this revolutionary appliance is; how economical on soap and water; how easily installed 


or moved; you'll insist on having one for your very own. It's well worth waiting and saving for. 


“Reg. Trade Mark: 


Tome in Jobu Charles Thonas, Sunday 2:30 EWT., N.B.C, + Hear Ted Malone, Mom, Twes, Wed. Evenings, Blue Network 


FREE! 48-page Home 


ie cs : Westinghouse ee 


wortime oid from the Westinghose PLANTS IN 25 CITIES .. 
Home Economics Insitte, Wee 472 
Fourth Sireat,, Mansfield, Ohio 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


ae dled: rect cogs Bad yendories tit pure; aida: } 


Mulberry Bush, Mulberry Bush, Pure, mild scrub! Pure, mild scrub! 
Here we go round the Mulberry Bush Swan is so safe for baby’s tub, 
With Swan—so pure and gen-tle! *Cause it’s so pure and gen-tle! 


te The family thinks that Swan is swell! 
Swan is swell! Swan is swell! 

For lathery baths, it rings the bell, 

"Cause Swan’s so pure and gen-tle! 


% Dishes are fun ‘cause Swan suds quick! it 
Swan suds quick! Swan suds quick! — 
Helps pretty hands stay soft and slick, > 
"Cause it’s so pure and gen-tle! = 


Dainties are safe in mild Swan suds, Better rush out and buy three cakes, 
Mild Swan suds! Mild Swan suds! Buy three cakes! Buy three cakes! 
Perfectly grand for all your duds, See what a difference Swanning makes, 

"Cause it’s so pure and gen-tle! *Cause it’s so pure and gen-tle! 


Ne Uncle Sam says Don't Waste Soap— 
it's made from vital war materials! 


Basy-MIL> FOR EVERYTHING \ sie 
Swan 15 Pure AS Fine Castes See nc ete 


aS ; 


“ALICE IN WONDERLAND” 15 NEWEST OF PANTOMIMES, AND 


PANTIWIMES 


London theater has annual holiday 
hoom in fairy-tale extravaganzas 


London last month eager young theatergoe! 
their equally eager parents swarmed—as th 
ev for the last century—to their favorite form 


la, Puss in Boots, Red Riding Hood, Babes in the 
¥ ‘oods, The scenery and costumes were tradition- 
al. The casts were familiar and, as ever, the 
pal Boys” (male leads) were leggy actresses in tights. 
Pantomimes as they have evolved in the last 200 


ae THEATER 


“YOU'RE NOTHING BUT A PACK OF CARD: 
years are no longer dumb shows. Derived from the 
masked Roman pantomimus and the Ital 


tales or extravaganzas. Buffon 

ing have been their distinguis! 

since 1728. The dialog was first 

day most literate Britons 

heart, Neverthi 

ished last month in London alone. On Boxing Day 
(Dec. 26) 160 were staged throughout British Isles. 


ygton” is based on fact. Here Dick hears bells: 
“Turn again, Whittington, thrice lord mayor of London.’ 


ide (musical travesty) has long been a feature 
of pantomimes. Above: clown and oyster sing love a duet 


“Mother Goose” was vehicle for famed clown Joe Grimaldi 


n 1806. In the current show golden eggs come in three sizes. 
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Pantomimes (continued) ¥.% 
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Cinderella's Fairy Godmother 
finds her godchild misera 
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CINDERS ARRIVES AT PRINCE'S BALL IN STYLE, THANKS TO FAIRY GODMOTHER 


CINDERELLA I$ FAVORITE PANTOMIME 


aes rably the most famous and best-loved of all English pantomimes 
is the drama of Cinderella and Prince Charming. Like most folk tales, it 
nd the 


roams the world in many forms. Its origins are lost in antiquity 
Far East, but variations of its theme appear in ancient Hindu and Chinese 
legend as well as in Central Asiatic, Slavic and German folklore. 
The most familiar modern version was set down by a 17th Century 
French man of letters, named Charles Perrault, in a collection of fairy tales 
2 Mother Goose Stories, Tt was 
pantomime was adapted. 
Last month eight productions of Cinderella were playing simultaneously 
in London theat he scenes shown here are from the West End produc 
ion in the Winter Garden, acclaimed by most critics as the season’s best 


Prince Chan 


Cinderella is play 


and Cinderella get together in most famous of all happy endings. 
by Kathleen Moody, 20, Prince by expert, shapely Binny Hale. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


RIPY 


KENTUCKY | ~ | 
BOURBON 


STRAIGHT 
WHISKEY 


Copyright 1945, Schenley Distillers Corporation, N. ¥.—100 Proof 
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Pantomimes (continued) 


IT’S A PONCHO “PETER PAN” has been one of England's favorite children's dramas for the last 


40 years. Sir James Barrie's classic story about a little boy who wouldn't grow up 


A PUP TENT AND was first presented as a play on Dec. 27, 1904, Since then countless wire-hung Pe- 


ter Pans have flown through the air of countless theaters with the greatest success. 


A FOXHOLE COVER 


al tu one 


Here is another example of how 
well the Army takes care of its sol- 
diers. With jungle warfare so im- 
portant, now, U. S. Research and 
Development engineers set out to 
produce a very light and versatile 
waterproof. 


This new nylon poncho is the result. 
Snapped together with our big, 
tough Double Durable fasteners it 
is raincoat, shelter half, pup tent 
and foxhole cover, all combined. 


Incidentally, in working it out, we 
managed to save the Government 
some 64 million fastener parts of 
much needed strategic brass for 
other military purposes. 


When we can all go fishing again 
you'll want a poncho like this, with 
the same kind of versatile trouble- 
saving fasteners on it. 

United.Corr Fastener Corp, Combridge 42, Mast. 


: | “SLEEPING BEAUTY,” the story of an enchanted princess who slumbered for 100 


F A ST E N E R S years, is based on an ancient Persian legend. Its theatrical premiere as an English 
pantomime took place at Covent Garden in 1840. In the scene above, Prince Per- 


fect kisses the sleeping princess and thus awakens her from her century-long nap. 
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When 


HEAD COLD 


miseries make you 


a night owl 


When a stopped-up nose 
due to colds makes it hard 
to breathe... 


little in each nostril tempo- 
rarily contracts swollen 
membranes . . . helps you to 
breathe easier and therefore 
sleep better. 


“CAUTION: Us 


“Hey, Joe! Lookit—a brand 
new pack of Marlin Blades” 


Marlin double edge blades 18 for 25. 
by The Marlin Firearms Co., New Hi 


ranted 
, Conn. 


Weary Feet 


Perk Up With 
Ice-Mint Treat 


When feet burn, callouses sting and 
every step is torture, don’t just groan and 
do nothing. Rub on a little Ice-Mint. 
Frosty white, cream-like, its cooling sooth: 
ing comfort helps drive the fire and pain 
right out...tired muscles relax in grateful 
relief, A World of difference in a. few 
minutes. See how Ice-Mint helps soften 
up corns and callouses too. Get foot happy 
today, the Ice-Mint way. Your druggist 
has Iee-Mint, 


Wherever he goes— 


snapshots speak the one 
language everybody 
understands 


Allover the world—snapshots open a door 
to friendship. 

That picture of his dog—of his kid brother 
—that snap of a sweet-faced gi aired 
woman waving from a doorway—they don’t 
have to be explained. Snapshots speak 
straight to the heart, without the need of 


words. They'll make friends for your man in 
the service wherever he goes, regardless of 
race, creed, or nationality. 

Send snapshots as often as you can; he’s 
hoping for them—counting on them. The: 

a life line between him and home. 

You may have trouble getting the film —for 
military demands still come first. But when- 
ever you do get a roll, snap the home scenes 
and home faces you know he longs to see— 
and send the prints in your next letter. As far 

ur letters “snapshot visits 
from home”. . . Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Visit your man in the service with SNAPSHOTS 


overwhelmingly 
their last 


home. BUY-HOLD—MORE 
WAR BONDS. 


Pantomimes (continued) 


1 by Willard Dealers 
Everywhere 


Millacd 


« 


for Tanks + Combat Cars « Jeeps « Walkie-Talkies 
Ships - for Cars, Trucks, Tractors and Buses at home 


.». the power to carry on ! 


x. aces “LITTLE GOODY TWO SHOES,” one of the season's less familiar pantomi 
based on a mt tale written by Oliver Goldsmith in 1763. Her ale protagot 
is played by year-old Pat Kirkwood, whose excellent ire is encased in seq 
armor. Miss Kirkwood will shortly be coming to He 1 to work for M 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. © CLEVELAND + LOS ANGELES + DALLAS » TORONTO 
A subsidiary of The Electric Storage Battery Company 
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of The Thrill your eyes will prize forever... 


COMIN 
in TECHNICOLOR 
for the first time! 


The Miracle Melodies 
of JEROME KERN! 


Se i i EER 2 7 ae 
. AP SINGH 


wa ROBERT PAIGE 
&®  AKIM TAMIROFF 


DAVID BRUCE LEONID KINSKEY RAY COLLINS JUNE VINCENT ANDREW TOMBES THOMAS GOMEZ 
Directed by PRANK BYAN Aoduced by FELIX JACKSON Assoc Aoducer FRANK SHAW Atesic 6yJEROME KERN cyrics by E.Y. HARBURG 
‘Screen Play by LEWIS R. FOSTER and FRANK RYAN - Story by John Klorer and Leo Townsend - Based on “Girl of The Overland Trail” by Somvel J. and Curtis B. Worshawsky ~ A UNIVERSAL PICTURE 


w TECHNICOLOR 


A railway signal maintainer must be a 
“minute man.” In the actual episode* pic- 
tured, trouble in the signal system automati- 
cally tied up two through freight trains of 
100 cars each and a fast express. Called at 
his home, the maintainer was in his Plymouth 
in 30 seconds, at the scene within six minutes 
—had traffic moving in another six. 


Thirty miles of main line multiple track- 
Working regularly from 


age are his to cover. 
6a.m.to3 p. m., this railroad trouble-shooter 


‘Actual Interview In the Plymouth files 


Pot LA ae a2 


is subject to call at all hours. His 1940 Plym- 
outh stands ready at the curb day or night 
—and has never failed to go. 


Turar’s automobile reliability. In Plymouth 
it's assured by friction-free Superfinished 
parts ... Floating Power mountings which 
cushion the engine ... Amola steel springs, 
for tough strength with easy-riding comfort 
and scores of such engineering achieve- 
Pioneered by Plymouth in the low- 


ments. 


priced field, these features first were tested, 
with 
the whole United States as actual proving 
ground. 


improved and retested by Plymouth 


Today, with Plymouth factories in war 
production, Plymouth cars are doing a war 
job, too— reliable low-cost transportation 
reliably serviced by Plymouth’s nation-wide 
dealer organization. 

PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


You'll enjoy Mojor Bowes Thursdoys, CBS, 9 P.M, EW.T. 


BUY WAR BONDS! ... TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 


~ SB MOUTE 


Pe ae 


BUILDS 


SHEA Lr ue ine 


THE FIRST PRINCES we 


came from the Baltic down the watere 


began raiding Con: 


e the Russ or Varangians from Scandinavia. They 
to the Black 
Kiey. Then in their Viking boats, about the year 900, th 


zing Novgorod and 


the Viking Oleg’s expedition wit 
emperors paid Vikings tribute but they ultim: 


100 boats, 


RUSSIA LEARNS A NEW HISTORY 


's World War IT approached in 1935, Josef Stal- 
tore up the Soviet view of history 
and be inding his 


dhe 


in forcibly 


as perpetual class wa 
people that the old ) 
ts who never gave up th 
Thus the U.S.S.R. 
s Alexander Nevski, Dmitri of the Don, 
‘errible, Peter the Great, Suvorov—but 


THE DEATH STRUGGLE of Russia tezan shortly after Vat 


istian in 988. These bogatyrs (legen¢ 


Byzantine emperor to have him baptized a Ch 


ary knights), Dobrynia, Hia Murometz, Alesha Popovitch, fought 


not Catherine the Great, who is still in bad odor. 
Millions of booklets describing famous historical 
idiom have been issued. On 


paintings in the 


these pages is a new history of Russia, put to- 
gether from the official, large-scale portfolios of 
paintings all done by pre-Soviet Russian artists. 


This new history is still state-controlled but it 
is much more accurate than the old Soviet ver- 


vi 
ir had forced 


tic horde: 


sion, It records Russia's first Norse-led orienta- 
tion toward the south (Kiev and Constantinople), 
h (Novgorod), then the turtle- 

» the heart of Muscovy, then 
south under Ivan the Terrible, north- 

the Baltic under Peter the Great, south 
Catherine the Great. It makes much of Rus- 


then to the no 


DIVIDED RUSSIA, split up among the many descendants of Vlai 


get together in alliances to meet the Turl 


armies. All Russia watched this 
in the 11th and 12th Centuries. 


h Polovt 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


RUSSIAN HISTORY conines 


north Rus- 
far worse 
Russia, 


THE BATTLE OF (:] the basis Polovtzi in 1185 on the steppes of the Don. Tgor was 
of an old Russian ballad anc pera, Prince asouth Russian prince. His force, suffering from hung- 
Igor, which tells of'a too against the —_ er and thirst on the steppes, was overwhelmed and the 


d defea 


is Khan's Mongols, 


MOSCOW by 1156 became important 
its small hills. Kiev and the trade with ( 
was strategically sited near headwaters of Dn 


ugh to fortify with a palisade on 
antinople were lying. Moscow 
1, Volga, Dvina, Don Rivers. 


iy 


one just before murder of - MONGOL AGENTS, called Baskaki, from Great Khan at Karakorum and 
(standing erect) who had come to plead for the Ru: later from Kazan, levied tribute on Russians. One tenth of « 
were subjects of the Mongols from 1240 to 1480. Michael was an ancestor of the Obolenskys. en included, was a standard tax. Novgorod alone held out 


ything, wom- 
nst Mongols, 


Po ne ee 


as 


at end of 15th Century after the 


AEE 
THE UKRAINE be 
sack Hetman Bogdan Khme 


ance of the Crimean Tartar 


ER OLD ARISTOCRAT, the wife of the boyan 
, was arrested in Moscow in the late 1650s to the grief 
ple. Her crime was that she opposed attempts of Patriarch 


he feigne 
000. La 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


when he was most needed, 
nen oy . which opened 
jorth and west, His subjects had to run to kee ge monarch, 


nit s ple i 1a rapidly modernizing 
les XII puilt o hes, of 


in depth.” Ata banquet Peter toasted them =, abolished wom 


ST. PETERSBUE 
1712, after the defeat ol 
ter’s reformed administrative de 


THE REACTION 
ally Pe. Alexis, his son. He 
id University. _ executed. Peter, 


led by 
t tortured and, afte tence, 
peasant, was called “anti-Chris 


hho had later children by a Lit 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


RUSSIAN HISTORY 


THE NAVAL POWER, 


Pewee Mes 


E WOMEN 1, 


E : a 
THE GREAT 


The communication system which carries your 


voice across a continent and beyond, works 


because its millions of interlocking parts are 


engineered to fit. 


boards, twenty-six 


There are thousands of switch- 


million telephone instruments 


and sixty-five million miles of circuits. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Q- How many ways can you build a globe? 


A- As many as you please—provided the parts fit! 


Each individual part, no matter how ingenious, 
is merely a unit in the whole system and the 
final test is always—does the system work? 
This is the engineering ideal of Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. It has helped to create, for this 


country, the greatest telephone system in the world. 
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MODERN LIVING 


A SAILOR HAT CAN COST $1 OR $100. THESE COST FROM $10 TO $40 
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THIS IS A SALLY VICTOR STRAW SAILOR WITH A SMALL BRIM AND BIG CROWN. IT COSTS 535 


CAILOR HATS S82 


the most v 
Small and big, plain and fancy, 
they are becoming year-round Wear verve titel tormard over the 


width of it 


THIS 15 A CROCHETED SAILOR WITH TINY BRIM, HIGH CROWN, MADE BY JENSEN. IT COSTS sii 


page and o over the neck. Because 


raight brim a sail 
s. By varyin 
n and brim it can be made to as. 
lifferent shapes. It can be fashioned of 


ric, yarn, It can be trimm 


THIS IS A FELT SAILOR WITH A MEDIUM BRIM, FLAT CROWN, COSTS $13 AT KNOX 


of its endless variations it ean 
e by the lean and the fat ef 
old. 


a with equal ge 


is usually the time 
som out in their new sailor hats. In the spri 


arance but, ¢ 


with rib- te mit the yeur and 


it now they 


shape on the marke 


THIS IS A STRAW MESH SAILOR TRIMMED WITH FLOWERS, RIGBONS; COSTS $37.50 


This Liberator 
shut down a factory 


This Liberator 
kept one running 


Here you see a United States radar equipment factory. Lack- 

= ing a certain rare mineral, obtainable today only in India, this plant 
faced a temporary shutdown. But the threat never materialized, 
Several tons of the precious ore were loaded into a Liberator Express, 


1 These explosions mark the site of an Axis armament factory 

deep inside Germany. The plant was operating full blast, until the 
Liberators came over and dropped their tons of demolition bombs. Now 
this factory won't be doing business at the old stand for a long time to 


come, if ever. This story could be repeated over and over again. 


LIBERATOR .. . 4-engine bomber 

‘The giant Consolidated Vultee Liber- 
ator bomber, with over 3000 miles fiy- 
ing range, tremendous firepow. , 
and multi-ton bomb load, has been 
blasting the Axis with devastating ef- 
fect from Berlin to the South Pacific. 


LIBERATOR EXPRESS...4-engine transport 
This cargo-passenger version of the 
famed Liberator bomber can carry 
many tons of military equipment for 
thousands of miles, nonstop. It is daily 
shuttling personnel and supplies across 
both the Atlantic and the Pacific, 


which flew it direct to the factory from India in just 60 hours. 


SENTINEL . . . “Flying Jeep” 

The Consolidated Vultee “Flying 
Jeep” is a glowing example of how a 
peacetime plane went to war. Modified 
to perform a hundred-and-one combat 
tasks, it has proven to be one of the 
AAF's most versatile light planes. 


CATALINA . . . patrol bomber 

‘The twin-engine “Cat” is the Navy's 
most famous patrol bomber. It has 
turned in a glorious performance rec- 
ord, not only as “Eyes of the Fleet,” 
but as a torpedo plane, long-range 
bomber, rescue plane, and transport. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 
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Air Express has come of age. Today, such vital cargoes as tin, 
= mica, tantalite, beryllium, mercury, drugs, and industrial diamonds 


are being imported by air at the rate of 40,000,000 pounds a year. 


After the war, still bigger transport planes, developed from such 
Leviathans of the Air as the multi-ton Consolidated Vultee Liberator 
Ixpress, will fly the global skyways, linking once-distant nations to- 
gcther in peacetime trade and mutual understanding. 


No spot on earth is 
more than 60 hours’ 


7 


flying time from your 


RELIANT . . . navigational trainer 

A favorite plane of many private flyers 
in peacetime, the wartime version of 
the Reliant is now widely used, es- 
pecially by Royal Navy pilots, for 
all-importantinstrument-flight instruc- 
tion and navigational training. 


CORPORATION 


local airport. 


VALIANT .. . basic trainer 


‘The Valiant is a swift, rugged two- 
place basic trainer, in which practically 
all of the Army and Navy pilots in this 
war received their basic training. This 
dependable trainer has a service ceil- 
ing of 21,000 feet. 


(All the planes shown here we: 


San Diego, Calif. 
Vultee Field, Calif. 
Fairfield, Calif 


Tucson, Ariz. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
New Orleans, La. 


Miami, Fla. 


4 Still another job awaits the airplane when the war is over... 


‘As a nation, we know now that the desire for peace is not enough. 
Peace which we are not strong enough to defend is not peace at all. 


We know, too, that Air Power is a force the aggressor nations under- 
stand and respect. 


If America maintains an invincible postwar Air Force—and a healthy, 
progressive aircraft industry to keep that Air Force at peak efficiency— 
we shall have in the airplane a potent, ever-vigilant guardian of the peace. 

presented by 20th Century 


a. 
8g ACJ W« 
e stag 
Fox, in association with the Unit states Army Air Forces. 


“Winged Victory” is the nome given by the heroes in the film to the 
Consolidated Vultee Liberator bomber used in the picture. 


MOSS HART'S 


Hinged Viclory 


PRODUCED BY DARRYL F. ZANUCK . .. DIRECTED BY GEORGE CUKOR 


version of Moss Hart's great 


jesigned and developed by Consolidated Vultee) 


Dearborn, Mich. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council 
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Meet the MéJunk Family / 


Cfheres a leastane in evety Town {> 


MANUELA McJUNK (left) is the Missus. That house dress had style when 
she bought it—but it all washed out. If Manucla had only known about 
“Sanforized”. . and insisted that its magic label appear on every wash- 
able garment she buys, she'd still look as smart as she wants to be. 


GERALD McJUNK (left center) puts his eyes in his pockets when he shops. 
Thus, his washable cottons almost never turn out well. Observe that 
strangling collar, the straining buttons. Had he used his eyes to make 
sure the “Sanforized” label was aboard that shirt, he'd have had a 
perfect fit—for life! 


‘The “Sanforized” label on any washable garment is your 
assurance that such garments will keep on fitting, keep 
on looking smart—for keeps. 


0 hege on looking smart 


i gil Io heap om FITTINGS 


‘No netual person Un named or delineated 


JUBAL McJUNK (right center) is father’s own son. He bought those high- 
climbing slacks himself, “Sanforized” would have retained this gar- 
ment’s original good looks and fit. For the “Sanforized” label means 
that the fabric on which it is sewed cannot shrink even 1%, come yous 
know-what and high water. 


THELMA McJUNK (right) is the bright and sparkling diamond of the 
McJunks, (She must have been left on the doorstep!) Her trim dress 
has style—yet, it's been to the tubs 20 times! Thelma knows the 
“Sanforized” label... wouldn't buy any washable that didn’t have it. 
Here’s.a smart girl, who will yet bring light to her fumbling family! 


“SANFORIZED- 


Fabric Shrinkage less than 1% by the Government's Standard Test 


Anti-blackout suit bas five bladders fitted over abdomen, 
ighs and calves of legs. They are connected to plane’s air 


ANTHOLACKOUT SUIT 


It enables combat fliers to make 
tighter turns and steeper pull-outs 


AVIATION | 


eae Pi ‘X WITH SUIT Pi 


ML 


pump, fill 
ings show what they do. Without bl 


ith air when centrifugal force begins. Inset draw= 


rs, blood is forced 


P lots of fast fighter planes and dive bombers have 
‘always been prevented from using very abrupt fly- 
ing tacties in combat because of the physical strain. 
When a maneuver built up centrifugal force exceed- 
ing four Gs (four times the weight of the pilot’s 
body), the blood was forced away from the pilot's 
brain to lower parts of his body and caused the pilot 
to “black out”—go temporarily blind. 

To help the pilot the Navy and Army now have an 


from head to lower body. When inflated, bladders press on 
blood vessels, slowing downward rush of blood from brain. 


anti-blackout suit. The suit has five air bladders (see 
above) worn by the pilot like corsets over key blood 
centers below the waist. The bladders inflateautomat- 
ically the instant centrifugal force begins to build 
up. By pressing against blood vessels they counter- 
act the tendency of the blood to pool away from the 
pilot’s brain. This increases blackout resistance to 
seven Gs or more so that pilots can snap planes in 
tighter turns and make sharper pull-outs from dives. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 59 


Anti-Blackout Suit (continues) 


"Proud legacy ofan 5 
unchanging tradition 
-a Quality zadition 


f | 
| acTrnn SLES, WE YORE» 1H cane PrDUers 
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Keal-[ite Komance 


A LANE CEDAR HOPE CHEST 


No romance so thrilling as your own real- 
. No gift for the girl of your heart's choice 
to express your devotion as the perf 
love gift itself... a Lane Cedar Hope Chest. 
tuary for her treasured possessions, it is the ever- 
presen symabOL Of your drentus and jars. theigie 
starts the home. Ciaim your Valentine now 
with a Lane, the glorious gift with many practical 
advantages for the girl you love. 


LANE is the only chest with all these 
MOTH PROTECTION features 


ch Aromatic Red Cedar in accordance 
with U. S. Government recommendations, LANE 
Cedar Hope Chests combine an age-old romantic 
tradition with nature's own moth destroyer . «+ 
the aroma of Red Cedar. 


No other wood has that aroma, No other wood 
possesses the power of Red Cedar to destroy moths. 
3 ANE Hope Chests are the only pressur 
aroma-tight Red Cedar chests in the world 
why Lane moth protection 
SHIRLEY TEMPLE that’s why it is guaranteed by a fre 
ND ie eas Raxiets icy, written by one of the world’s 
reese Conca m Setaice — leBeSt insurance companies. 
¢ Internationl’s The 


“LL BE SEEING You" —Yista, V 
Hanove 


Built of %- 


ne Company, Inc. Dept. L, Alta- 
In Canada: Knechtels Ltd., 
‘Ontario. 


panel of 4-piece 
merican Stump. Walnut 


Has Lane Patented 
Kubbed, polished finish, 


Lane Cedar Hope Chests can be bad 
in many Sle and woud 
To Men and Women in the 
Armed Services 
L 


If you don't know 1 
name in the town wl 


in wccordance with 


“e unable to obtain the 
du 


portion of 
Kies ts producing wood and. ply- 
Wood articles for our Armed Fortes, 


HAT STARTS THE Onn. 


THRILL YOUR SWEETHEART WITH THIS VALENTINE LOVE GIFT 


Sesilks eaicale Shey eanse ar Sweabenet his et jars Oris, ‘ 
ee See vase 4 


< 


No. 1964, 18th Century drawer desizn in Hon- 
duras Mahogany. Simulated front with onedrawer 
jin base, Hand-rubbed satia finish, 


Through the London blitz and robot bombing 
and always on the job 


SURGICAL UNITS 


ae 


JUST BEFORE THE LONDON BLITZ, we presented 
a Packard fleet to the American Ambulance 
Corps in Great Britain. 


For four and a half years, these Packard 
ambulances have been in constant service, 
speeding through the bomb-pocked and rubble- 
blocked streets of London, with casualties for 
emergency treatment. 


And now comes a message from the head 
of the Ambulance Corps: “Please accept our 
grateful thanks . .. and congratulations on the 
excellent performance these cars have put up.” 


To which the Packard service director in 
London adds: “When we see these cars for 
routine service check-ups, they look as good, 


and perform as well, as they did the day we 


turned them over.” 


Meanwhile, in wartime America, thousands 
of other Packards have been serving their 
owners faithfully, if less dramatically. Day in, 
day out, they have been delivering the de- 
pendable service which Packard craftsman- 
ship built into them three, four, five—even 
ten years ago. 


Packard owners know that they can count 
on Packard stamina to “see them through” 
until the Packards of the future—better and 
finer than ever—are available again! 


* ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONEX 


MUSTANG WARHAWK, HURRICANE LANCASTER 
fighter bomber 


PRECISION-BUILT POWER 


mosauITO NAVY 
fighter-bomber Pr boot rexeve boot 


Like tatty, “1 


“AOUNGING PUTTY 


Made of coal, sand, oil and brine, 
new silicone has freak properties 


THE PUTTY CAN BE TWISTED LIKE MODELING CLAY IT CAN ALSO BE DRAWN OUT INTO A BIG, FREE-SWINGING LOOP 


A SUDDEN PULL BREAKS IT INTO SEPARATE PIECES 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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“Bouncing Putty” (continues) 


ne putty is shown in these high-speed photographs taken by LIFE 
oft ball of the putty (top), At the moment of impact 
begin to settle as the hammer is lifted (bottom ), 


Brittle property « 
1 Mili. The har 


center) it flies in 


above. Top picture 


Pliable property of 


which has been crudel ner descends 


putes it has st 


fragments. Small pi 
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This is a scene from Warner 
Bros.’ newest feature picture: 
TO HAVE AND HAVE NOT, 
from the novel by Hemingway. 

It shows famed screenstar 
Humphrey Bogart with a girl 
named Lauren Bacall. 

We believe that, with the 
release of this enormously 
dramatic film, Lauren Bacall 
becomes one of the most excit- 
ing discoveries in the history 
of motion pictures. 


Commenting on Miss Bacall’s 
sensational debut, Jack L. 
Warner remarked: “Major 
credit for the discovery of this 
new star belongs to Producer 
Howard Hawks, and is in the 
best tradition of our Company. 

“For Warner Bros., since its 
founding, has made many im- 
portant discoveries — among 
them, that motion picturesmay 
be adult, intelligent and mind- 
ful of social realities, and still 
be magnificent entertainment!” 

. 

TO HAVE AND HAVE NOT 
(which takes up entertainment- 


wise where ‘Casablanca’ left 
HUMPHREY BOGART off!) serves booming notice 
ow Grneot tHe eae wraey s 


that “combining good picture- 
"TO HAVE AND HAVE NOT" 


making with good citizenship” 
WALTER BRENNAN - LAUREN BACALL 


is a permanent Warner policy. 
DOLORES MORAN * HOAGY CARMICHAEL 


A HOWARD HAWKS PRODUCTION 


Sereen Play by Jules Furtham & William Faulkner 


JACK t. WARNER, EXECUTIVE PRODUCER 


Osher Current Warner Bros. Productions 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE = THE VERY THOUGHT OF YOU * THE CONSPIRATORS * MR. SKEFFINGTON * DOUGHGIRLS * JANIE * THIS IS THE ARMY 
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Sleep 


if your nose gets’stopped-up” 


bring relief when transient congestion 
fills up your nose and spoils sleep. You 
can actually feel this specialized medica- 
tion go to work right where trouble is to 
bring you grand new breathing comfort 
It opens up clogged nasal passages—re- 
duces swelling—relieves crusty dryness 
—and invites restful sleep ! Va-tro-nol also 
works fine to relieve sniffly, sneezy dis- 


tress of head colds. 
Try it! Follow dic VICKS 
rections in folder. 


VA‘TRO-NOL 


LEAT, 
CHEST {2ic'Giponub ac bet 
COLDS tise: te pouticerapos 
action eases coughing, 


lag soreness of tight- S 
‘ness helps loosen phlegm. VICKS 


it’s wise 
for a man to 
guard himself against the 
embarrassment of dandruff. 
Easy, too. You can get rid of 
loose dandruff... 
keep your hair under 
well-groomed control... 
simply by massaging 
a couple of minutes a day 
with 


“Bouncing Putty’? (continued) 


Rubber mill squeezes out a sheet of synthetic silicone. At the General Electric Co., 
where this photograph was taken, a pilot plant has been set up for its development. 


with One Rolls Blade 


‘And the owner says the original 
blade is still in perfect condition, 


‘Men, particularly those in service, 
like the Rolls Safety Razor because 
it is a complete shaving tool, With 
2 Rolls there are no blades to buy; 
there is no dependence on electric 
current. The lifetime blade is packed 
in a strong metal case that has its 
own automatic honing. and strop- 
ping mechanism. 

Until the war is over, Rolls Razors 
are for sale only at Post Exchanges 
and Ship's Service Stores. Even so, 
the demand far exceeds the quantity 
that we are able to supply, 

If you are one of the fortunate 
owners of a Rolls Safety Razor, treat 
it carefully —it is a fine precision 
instrument, Send us the complete 
razor if it needs adjustment. We will 
service it at a nominal charge. 

Should you have your Rolls Razor 
serviced locally, insist on the use 
of genuine Rolls parts packaged in 
containers bearing the name of Rolls 
Razor, Ltd,, London, England, 


ROLLS RAZOR 


Department C-1 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17,N.¥: 


WO 


Sh. MIBAPACA 


TE WONDER SWEATER 


Mirepoca . . . America’s most advertised 
sweater . .. will give you wearing pleasure 
for many seasons. Light in weight, warm, 


and feathery sft -. it radiotes on cir of 

smartness thot all lovers of fine sportswear 

tdmire. For business or leisure wear there's 
Tike @ Mirepeca 

Kmerit' Sweater Feverie, #@s00 

Pics sgh Ngher wl of he Rcko 

snceraaos sranrswtan 


WILADELPRIA® NEW YORE 
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Whatever happened to “Doe’s” bedside manner? 


Tury nan called Jim “Doc” from his short-pants days, because all his 
friends and family knew that he planned to follow in the footsteps of his 
grandfather and favorite uncle—and become a doctor. 

But Jim is not a doctor. His medical education has never started, his 
Bedside Manner has never been tried out. Like so many dreams and am- 
hitions of gentler days, they have been shoved aside by the harsh demands 
of war. 

‘Therearethousandsof young men whose medical careershave been pushed 
years into the future. Every year since the war began, fewer and fewer new 
doctors have been produced. At the beginning of this year, military re- 
quirements cut in half the number of students permitted admission in 
medical or pre-medical courses. 

‘This is one reason why there not only is a serious doctor shortage now, 
but why that shortage will last long beyond the firing of the last shot. 

There are other reasons. Bringing troops back from all over the world 
will be a long, difficult task—and their doctors will be among the last to be 
released. Many doctors will stay abroad to prevent epidemics that might 
eventually come to us. Doctors who do get back will have much of their 


time occupied in caring for casualties of,the world’s greatest war. 
The very best way to save your doctor’s time is to make use of his 

services the minute trouble arises. Never indulge in self-diagnosis. See 

your doctor early, in time for him to head off more serious trouble. And 

you can help him further by doing these three things: 

Go to Him — whenever you are able. House visits take time when someone 

else may need him urgently. 

KEEP YOUR APPOINTMENT promptly; make it at his convenience so that he 

can plan his crowded hours better. 

FOLLOW HIS ADVICE TO THE LETTER —so that your trouble doesn’t drag on, 

get complicated, or need extra attention. 


Ove oF A sentes of messages published as a 


druggist for p 
ucts, and biologicals—including penic 
blood plasma. 


HELP YOUR DOCTOR SAVE HIS TIME! 


ENDURING 


The mellow charms of great melodies live on —through changing 
times and ta . So it is with Old Grand-Dad—the mellow melody 
of bourbon at its best. It sings of golden grain, ripening in the 
sunshine; of patient years spent in soothing oak; of good fellowship, 
good times, good taste: gloriously good that the tongue is | 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY-BOTTLED IN BOND AT FULL 100 PROOF 


1b 
Le 


0} LAVA RDS DANY) 
Steud lif Ue Liwurbon Family 


KEY IS 4 YEARS OLD-NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP..N.Y, 


| 


FIVE DEAD GERMANS LIE IN THE SNOW WHERE THEY WERE SHOT DOWN BY MACHINE-GUN FIRE. LYING ON THE BODY OF MAN IN FOREGROUND IS A BROKEN POCKET MIRROR 


BATTLE OF THE WEST GOES ON IN THE SHOW 


he Germans in the picture above were spaced out 

like good soldiers when they died. They were part 
of a battalion which was walking down a country 
lane in Belgium to the front. ‘Through some unGer- 
man oversight, the battalion had no patrols to give 
warning when it came close to American positions. 
An American machine-gun crew saw the Germans 
coming and waited. When there were enough Ger- 
mans in sight, the machine gun fired one short burst. 
‘The Germans crumpled in their tracks, their blood 
staining the snow a brilliant, unnatural red. Later 
the bodies were turned over and searched for papers. 

Death often came in this confused, casual way in 


the last days of the Belgian Bulge. Hidden by woods, 
fog and howling snowstorms, the men saw little of 
the enemy. Allied soldiers headed for places where 
they thought there were Germans and the Germans 
tried to guess where the attack was coming from. 

‘The Battle went on with cerie stage effects. The 
snow piled in great drifts, covering the scars of war 
with an innocuous blanket of white. Where shells hit 
or men dug foxholes there were patches of dark earth 
in the snow. On the icy roads tanks often skidded 
downhill like toboggans. When shells landed in the 
woods, little avalanches of snow slid from the trees. 
Later wounded trees filled the woods with the sharp 


smell of fresh resin, Overhead the sun sometimes 
shone through the clouds with a pale light. 

In spite of close-range confusion, the overall strat- 
egy of the Allied Western Front had a clear logi 
last week. With the stupendous Russian drive crash- 
ing ahead, the Western Front was once again what 
it was basically designed to be: a large-scale but see- 
ondary offensive to supplement the main attack on 
Germany from the east. The Bulge drive in Decem- 
ber probably cut down the effectiveness of this second- 
ary offensive, but last week the British and Ameri- 
cans struck out in several places to tie down Germans 
who might have been fighting against the Russians. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 69 


Battle in the Snow (continues 


4 Se _ 
ickloads of artillerymen trundle over the pressing south This is no man’s land n hold 


against the Germans, Behind the trucks are li with infantry in southeastern Belgium, le and terestedly in 


Gls chop a foxhole in the fr 


gun in preparation for a counter hich at any moment from the Germans, 


~~ | 


Tanks are hidden among snow-« 


The tanks are concealed 


/ 


German prisoners, some of the 
buck to the rear by guards. I 


JOSEPH LEEMON SMILES WHILE HIS FRIEND 
CLIPS HIS HEAD FOR THE ELECTRIC CHAIR 
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In death cell Joseph Leemon center) andl Maurie Shimniok 


right) pose with the minister just before their execution, 


Smiling cheerfully, Leemon clips the hair off his leg at the place emon is first to go. Ashe comes into the death cham- 
where the electrodes will he fastened while in the electric chair, her with his head clipped, he draws on his last cigarct 


out their ordeal as if it were a movie adventure. With 
a carefree bravado they sang on the way to Ws 


| ( | | ( K | [LF A iy ; : sd peanuts while the 
i ; crime of murder. The had their last talk with the n 


boro for the execution, muncl 
iter, and seemed to 


e of the grisly preparations for the elec- 
ir. They were still smiling as they went 
the death chamber. Shimniok explained: “I haven't 
worried. I don’t know why. I guess I'l go like I lived 
—fast. .. . [ hope to meet everybody in heaven. 


two youth 


Carefree youths make an adventure xv! 
out of their execution for murder 


had gone AWOL from their Foley, Ala, make a 
, where they had been enlist cl 


Shimniok goes next. As he strides qui tor from the cell block, followed 
by the Wayne County sheriff, he notices the photographer and flashes « big smile for him. cutioner H. W. Watson moved the chair to the courtroom for benefit of witnessing officials. 
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Air Force supporters, in 


Fe 


I team. Fifth 


THE SPAGHETTI OWL == 


The andi 


front. ¢ 


But the 


from the 


Yanks have football game in Italy 


ailt by Mus- 


hanks played football for Texas before he went into 


the Army, The beautiful girl ix Peggy Jean Roan (see right). 


y's team, which called itself the “Kkrautclouters. 
1 out a weary little Italian burro to 
y mule mascot. Only twomilitary trade- 
marks were evident during the game: 1) tl 
ticket. sealpe were free; 2) 
game was played under a cov 
the Luftwaffe had promised to come to the game, too. 


becaus 


th Army won. High scorer was Fifth’ 
Morris Brown College, who made two of the touchdowns. 


nd thank- 
orthern Italy. 

raced with another long winter of this kind of war- 
Italy have convinced them- 
selves that theirs is the “forgotten front” and that all 
of the European war will go to the troops that 

ghting on the Western Front. But the vital- 


fare, most of the troops 


Cheering sections k 


t up t 
For some of them it was first g 


the has gone to Italy as an entertainer with the 
SO, and claims to be champion baton twirler of t 


ly important contribution of these men to World War 
II was highlighted by Prime Minister Churchill in his 
speech before the House of Commons last w 

Prime Minister pointed out that in the “hold 

tion” of Italy, no more than 27 Allied di 

engaging 27 German divisions which might otherwise 
be slowing down the Allied drives into Germany itself. 


ling no matter who was winning, ran all over the field. 
ion of Italy in September 1943. 


leads rehearsal with a baton 
in one hand and a cigar in the other 
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Sit Thomas 
Beecham 


The lordly heir to laxative millions, he is Britain’s 
best orchestra conductor and is the only successful 
democrat in the world’s most dictatorial profession 


by WINTHROP SARGEANT 


about an ecstatic mother who is being battered 

over the head with a chair by her truculent male 
offspring. “* Ach,” says she, “Oswald is so talented! 
We must him a symphony conductor make!’ The joke 
embellishes a legend that may be somewhat exag- 
gerated. Nevertheless, it is a fact that, with the excep- 
tion of top sergeants, fascist fihrers and “bring ‘em 
back alive" animal trainers, symphony conductors arc 
probably the most withering and tyrannical group of 
men to be found in civilized society today. The fact 
even has the conductors themselves worried. Arturo 
Toscanini several years ago got tited of looking at his 
own leonine scowl and directed that his billboard pic- 
tures should henceforth show him smiling benignly. 
Serge Koussevitzky has been at some pains to keep his 
threatening grimaces out of the public prints. 

In private lifé nowadays, most of them try to em- 
phasize, rather embarrassedly, that they are really 
good fellows who play golf; slap their friends on the 
back and joke just like other people. But most of them 
know, deep down, that it is hard to escape certain 
facts about their profession. Symphony concerts are 
probably the most totalitarian spectacles still tolerated 
in democratic society. They are very often performed 
in an atmosphere of snarling hostility. Relations be- 
tween maestros and the men who work for them are 
quite generally on the same level of cordiality as those 
between lion tamers and lions. Great conductors, as a 
rule, achieve their finest triumphs not by swect reason- 
ableness but by goading, whcedling and browbeating 
their orchestras, 

The explanation for this is not that orchestra con- 
ductors are innately irascible, though to some extent 
many of them are. They are a product of environment, 
which is to say, of their association with musicians 
who tend to be as antic and undisciplined as talented 
monkeys. The ways in which an orchestra can torment 
a conductor are beyond number. A trombonist who 
has perfected the technique can blow spitballs with 
telling accuracy through the curved crook of his in- 
strument while facing innocently in the opposite 
direction. It is possible by depositing a nickel in one 
of the f-holes of the concertmaster’s violin to produce 
a curious, caterwauling distortion of his tone that 
will disrupt the solemnity of a rehearsal for consider- 
able time. It was a favorite sport of the New York 
Philharmonic, in the days of Willem Mengelberg, to 
place carefully set alarm clocks at strategic points be- 
hind the scenes so that they would go off at effective 
moments during rehearsals. 

One of the most interesting ways of plaguing a con- 
ductor is to play wrong notes and see how long it 
takes him to detect them. When he finally discovers 
what is wrong, the culprit feigns innocence and claims 
that there is a mistake in his part. Sometimes the con- 
ductor fails to detect the false note at all. In one high- 


T= is an old, and not very good, German joke 


ranking U.S. symphony orchestra there was a cello 
player who insisted on playing a whole stanza of 
Sousa’s Stars and Stripes Forever at a certain impressive 
moment in the middle of a Brahms symphony. The 
conductor conducted this symphony over and over 
again during the course of several successive seasons 
without ever noticing the interpolation. The cello 
player still privately regards this successful deception 
as one of the great achievements of his artistic career. 
Ac this point it will be obvious why it is that so few 
of our leading maestros are men of democratic tem- 
perament. Most of them approach an orchestra warily, 
assuming from the start that it is composed of poten- 
tial criminals, When a conductor stands before an 
orchestra in rehearsal he must get the upper hand and 
hold it from the start or his conception of Beethoven 
and Mozart will never reach the public ear. 
Different conductors have different approaches to 
this problem. Toscanini keeps his musicians so busy 
playing that they haven't time to think of anything 
else. He also possesses a whiplash temperament, an 
uncanny sensitiveness to musicians’ moods and a 
microscopic knowledge of what every man is sup- 
posed to be doing. He can sense an impulse to sabotage 
almost before it appears. Stokowski cows his orchestra 
from the start with a superior, Byronic glare and then, 
by demanding all sorts of unexpected things, keeps it 
in a continuous state of suspense. Fritz Reiner treats 
his orchestra to a sustained and unrelenting course of 
icy, verbal browbeating. Serge Koussevitzky approach- 
es his with the fastidious air of a lace-cuffed marquis 
presiding at a Versailles ball and howls with, pain at 
the slightest hint of laxity. The Italian conductor 
Bernardino Molinari mounts the podium with an ex- 
pression of undisguised horror and recoils at prac- 
tically every other measure as if he expected the or 
chestra to emit a frightful smell instead of music. 


The mental approach 


The most unorthodox approach is probably that of 
Sir Thomas Beecham. A man of lordly, Victorian bear- 
ing, whose imperial goatce and aristocratic aloofness 
would stamp him as a personality in any walk of life, 
Beecham manages to dominate an orchestra by sheer 
mental agility. He is, to begin with, an impressive 
spectacle, One would no more think of blowing spit- 
balls at him than at the Tower of London. He is so 
obviously accustomed to command that minor at- 
tempts at sabotage seem a trifle silly. Beecham would 
greet such attempts with the lofty incredulity of an 
admiral politely overlooking the fact that a fumbling 
messboy had spilled the soup. He is probably the only 
important conductor before the public with a sufficient 
command of 18th Century English to frighten an or- 
chestra with verbal wit. The repertoire of clemen- 
tary epithets—“‘shoemakers,” half-wits,”” “‘idiots,"” 
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KOUSSEVITZKY rehearses with nose 
in the air, yells when things go wrong. 


TOSCANINI can sense incipient musi- 
cal mischief, squelch ie with cold glare. 


BEECHAM oontinued) 


"pigs," etc.—used by many conductors to convey their opinions of 
the men who work under them have no part in the carefully chosen 
and fluent Beecham vocabulary. So secure is Beecham in his habit of 
authority that, like all men of unquestioned eminence, he can afford 
to unbend without fear of losing his dignity. He can joke, clown, 
wander around the orchestra, ask his musicians for advice, imper- 
sonate a windmill, chew his baton, admit frankly that he is not 
familiar with the score—and still maintain an atmosphere of dig- 
nity. "Beecham," George Bernard Shaw is supposed to have re- 
marked on one occasion, “‘is the only adult conductor I have ever 
met."” He has, at any rate, the faculty of ereating his men as fellow 
adults. To the average symphony orchestra this experience is so 
novel at first as to be unnerving. 

The informality of the Beecham approach is perhaps best exem- 
plified in the curious vocabulary of gesticulation he uses to convey 
his ideas to the orchestra during performances. Many orchestra 
musicians maintain that he doesn’t really conduct at all. The care- 
fully polished gestures of Koussevitzky, the scasitive baton tech- 
nique of Toscanini are refinements that Beccham manages to get 
along without. He has, properly speaking, no technique of the baton 
whatever. His rounded, dignified figure bounces and cavorts like 
that of an excited racing fan whose horse is winning by a nose. He 
will kick up his heels, lunge like a fencer, stand on one foot, crouch 
as if he expected to bring his oboist down with a flying tackle, 
shadowbox, throw his arms into the air like a college cheerleader. 
When signaling the brass for a powerful entrance he is apt to go 
through the motions of a baseball pitcher. Intent on some particular 
effect, he often clenches his baton in his fist behind his back and 
conducts wildly with his left hand. Frequently in his excitement he 
loses his baton by inadvertently hurling it at the backdrop. Some- 
times he even falls off the podium. (“*Podiums,” he once remarked 
loftily after such a mishap, " arc expressly designed as part of a con- 
spiracy to get rid of conductors.’) At a Carnegie Hall concert sev- 
eral years ago Sir Thomas reached such a pitch of artistic exuberance 
that he broke his suspenders and had to leave the stage holding up 
his trousers with his hands. 

The truly astonishing thing about these gymnastic performances 
is that the music Sir Thomas is conducting issues from the orches- 
tra with precision, polish and exquisite grace. No other famous 
contemporary conductor—not even Toscanini—can match the 
delicate yet virile flavor these violent gestures impart to a Mozart 


or a Haydn symphony, and his taste seems infallible in everything 
from Brahms and Richard Strauss to Russian ballet music and French 
opera. 


Beecham could probably stand on his head, thumb his nose at the 
audience and still remain every inch an English baronet. This aplomb 
is traceable in part to the fact that Beecham is absolutely independ- 
ent of the economic pressure that can be brought to bear on average 
mortals. He is one of England's richest men. The $150,000,000 for- 
tune amassed by his forebears through the invention and sale of 
England's most popular laxative, Beccham’s Pills, has enabled Sir 
Thomas to buy symphony orchestras and opera houses as another 
multimillionaire might buy yachts or racing stables. He is probably 


REINER is cold and efficent, treats er» © STOKOWSKI awes the orchestra with 
ing musicians with sharp-edged sarcasm. _his Byronic manner and unexpected tricks. 


the only maestro in the world who conducts purely for pleasure. 
This pleasure is not marred by the slightest worry over what critics, 
audiences, boards of directors o fellow artists think of him. Another 
contributing factor is unquestionably Beecham's genial and emi- 
nently balanced mind, which not only thinks faster chan those of 
most of his colleagues but delights in defying the tradition of pom- 
pous sham that often surrounds the profession of conducting. But 
perhaps the most important factor is Beccham’s enormous artistic 
authority. Beneath all his tomfoolery Beecham is really a learned 
and artistically unimpeachable musical scholar, As he himself puts 
it, “If every conductor knew his business as thoroughly as Jascha 
Heifetz knows the details of a violia solo, the quality of symphonic 
performances would be much higher than it is." 

Sir Thomas’ knowledge rests on almost half a century's experience 
during which he has organized, financed, conducted and propagan- 
dized more orchestras, opera houses and other musical institutions 
than most of his competitors can shake a baton at, The opportunity 
for this vast experience was due to the family pill business which in 
turn owed its success to two remarkable men. The first of these was 
Beecham’s grandfather Thomas, a kindly, imaginative Lancashire 
chemist and horse doctor who sold homemade pills under an um- 
brella in the streets of the little town of Wigan in the 1840s. The 
second was Beecham’s father, Sir Joseph, whose genius for advertis- 
ing increased the international consumption of Beccham’s Pills to a 
million a day. Sir Joseph's masterpiece was a hymn book, circulated 
gratis, which contained the famous quatrain: 

Hark the herald angels sing, 

Beecham's Pills are just the thing. 

Peace on earth and mercy mild. 

Two for man and one for child. 
Eventually, Sir Joseph became a man of great wealth and one of 
England's most munificent patrons of music and the theater. 


Genius plus funds 


When Sir Thomas was a little boy the Beecham home near Liver- 
pool was a rendezvous for famous musicians from all over Europe. 
Brought up in a houschold of distinguished musical guests, he 
studied the piano and took lessons in musical composition. He also 
learned, at firsthand and practically from the cradle, the traditions 
and psychology of his fellow musicians. When, at the age of 20, Sir 
Thomas organized his first symphony orchestra, waggish associates 
dubbed it the ‘*Pillharmonic,”” Sir Thomas was undismayed. A short 
time later he took his place in the audition line of a small, touring 
British opera company. He was trying to get a job as an accompanist. 
He was surrounded by singers awaiting their turn in che impresario’s 
anteroom. One singer had forgotten her music. Sir Thomas offered 
his services. “But,” said the impresario, ‘do you understand? You 
will have to play the accompaniment entirely from memory."” “"Cer- 
tainly,” replied Sir Thomas. He not only accompanied the singer's 
aria, he went on accompanying successive singers in arias from 
dozens of operas—all flawlessly, all from memory. By the time he 
had finished, the impresario had hired him not as an accompanist 
but as conductor of his company. 

Today Beecham is so sure of his knowledge that he rarely takes 
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POPULARITY, GAIETY, ROMANCE come naturally 
to the girl with A good example 
is sparkling Betty Hutton, This blonde bun- 
dle of T.N-T. works harder than most of us. 
Yet she has energy to spare. How does she 
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Rug-cuttin’ Miss Hutton knows that one 
essential to abundant energy is the right 
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Vitamin B Complex Capsules—daily. 


BETTY HUTTON, Poromount stor of “HERE COME THE WAVES” 
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of Paramount workers now take Bexel regularly. 
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amazing new kind 
of blanket has more and better 
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and 12% wool science offers you a new kind of blanket. 


Radiantly colored Purreys are cloud light, soft as down. 
They're easy to clean and stay clean longer — guaran- 
teed 5 years against moth damage. 
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SIR THOMAS IS NOT MAD 21 Soprano Irma Beilke and Baritone Gerhard Hisch, 
He is urging them with Beechamesque vigor to give their vocal all during a rehearsal, 


BEECHAM oontinues) 


the trouble to prepare himself with the hours of boning up that most 
conductors consider indispensable. At Covent Garden Sir Thomas 
was famous for arriving in the orchestra pit at che last minute be- 
fore a performance, taking up his baton and then asking his chicf 
violinist, with perfect sincerity, “I say, old man, which opera are 
we playing tonight?” 

‘Aided by the happy combination of genius and practically un- 
limited funds, Sir Thomas went on to become the Gargantuan and 
gifted playboy of London's musical life, He gave England its first 
hearing of compositions by such important contemporaries as Delius, 
Richard Strauss and Sibelius. His father's death and some gigantic 
speculations in London theatrical real estate left Sir Thomas in 1916 
the nominal ownership of London's famous Covent Garden Opera 
House. He promptly lost a fortune filling it with some of the most 
memorable opera London had ever heard. His fame spread abroad. 
He conducted at the Berlin and Vienna Operas and at the Salzburg 
Festival. He became the only English conductor ever to receive top 
rating in Germany and elsewhere on the Continent. In 1932 he 
founded and conducted what was to become the finest of England's 
symphonic ensembles, the London Philharmonic, 

All in all, Sir Thomas probably lost more money on his British 
musical ventures than any ten of his fellow conductors ever have 
made. His losses were exceeded only by his tircless energy in brow- 
beating the British public, which sometimes failed to respond as 
effectively as he thought it should, Once he turned about on the 
podium at a Queens Hall concert and imperiously ordered a couple 
of whispering auditors to “Shut up!" He wrote letters to the papers 
excoriating the apathy of London audiences. “The English,” he 
remarked later, **are the laziest nation in the world. Since the radio 
we have become practically comatose. I foresee a generation which 
will never get out of bed.” In 1927 Sir Thomas left London for an 
engagement with the New York Philharmonic. His parting salute 
was a typical Beechamesque brickbat. “England,” said he, ‘is fin- 
ished, not only musically but every other way, The only thing for 
anybody to do is to give up and go to America. After a few months’ 
experience as a guest, I will stay permanently, and I advise as many 
English musicians as possible to leave this country." 


Brisbane’s “rabbit hutch” 


When, some time later, Beccham actually did leave England for 
several years in Australia, Mexico and the U. S., he lashed out at 
his new hosts almost as titelessly as he had at his own countrymen. 
He scandalized the inhabitants of Brisbane by referring to the 
acoustically improved stage of their concert hall as a" rabbit hutch.” 
He raised a hurricane of public indignation in Los Angeles by in- 
forming the Symphony Association of Southern California that 
America’s primary cultural assct was the English language, an asset 
which was" gradually being destroyed through misuse." In Mexico 
he delivered a withering opinion of the regular conductor of the 
Mexico City Opera. “You know what we do with a musician like 
that in England?” he roared. “We clap him in the Tower.” A few 


cnaiiieiee on pian 


The other fellow’s job often looks easier than 
your own. Like the city man who said to the 
dairy farmer, “All you do is put fodder in one 
end of the cow and take milk out of the other!” 

Actually, of course, dairying is a complex 
business. It takes careful breeding, feeding 
and about two years’ time before a four- 
legged milk factory even begins to produce. 
It takes hard work, constant cleanliness and 
every scientific safeguard to keep cows healthy 
and productive. 

Getting the milk to you is equally exacting. 
at calls for skilful handling, speed and refrig- 
eration. It calls for endless tests and clean, 
sterile equipment. Even bottles go through a 


twenty to thirty minute soaking, rinsing and 
sterilizing process. It calls for dependable 
delivery in any weather. 

Because the dairy industry does its difficult 
job so well, the production of milk—nature’s 
most nearly perfect food —has reached all- 
time highs and America, even in war, is the 
best-fed nation in the world. 

Much of this progress has been made possi- 
ble by National Dairy research. Our labora- 
tories have improved the processing of milk, 
cheese, butter, ice cream . . . developed new 
dairy products . .. guarded quality and purity 
... and so helped the health of your family, 
your nation. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS. 


milk factory being built 


Dedicated to the wider use and better under- 
standing of dairy products as human food 
. +. as a base for the development of new 
products and materials . . . as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the farms 
and in the towns and cities of America. 
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\Z=>) Tue secret of mok- 
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showy-whiteness....and, too, Clorox 
brightens fast colors. It reduces rub- 
bing, conserving fabrics. And Clorox 
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in routine household cleansing. Sim- 
ply follow directions on the label. 
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months ago Beecham finally got back to England again, where he 
immediately started rehearsals with his favorite hobbyhorse, the 
London Philharmonic. At his very first rehearsal Beecham snapped 
his baton in two, sent for a new one and grasped it with such vigor 
that it splintered, imbedding a sharp sliver of wood in the palm of 
his hand, He left the rehearsal in a taxi for the nearest hospital 
where a surgcon removed the sliver. A few minutes later he was 
back, triumphantly waving the extracted sliver aloft. He kept it as 
a souvenir. : 

During the next few months Sir Thomas will be back in the U. S., 
where he has become one of the most popular orchestra and opera 
conductors. At 65 he is still at the peak of his unique career. The pill 
business has long been outshone in international celebrity by the 
conductor. Though they still derive an income from it, neither Sit 
Thomas nor his five elderly sisters take any active interest in the 
business. They are all, in fact, a litele irritated by the persistence of 
journalists who never scem willing to forget that Sir Thomas was 
once helped on his way by a laxative. 


Cultural ambassador 


Sir Thomas got his knighthood following services to the British 
Empire which he performed as a cultural ambassador in Italy during 
the First World War. He is still an acute, chough conservative, 
political thinker, capable of conversing with profundity and wit on 
practically any phase of international policy or governmental phi- 
losophy. In his daily habits he is at once an cxtrcmely sophisticated 
man of the world and a scholar. He is both a connoisseur of the 
Scorch highball and a profound student of the Elizabethan drama— 
notably the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher about whom he is writ- 
ing a book. A late riser, Sir Thomas loves to sit around mornings ina 
lurid dressing gown, smoking specially made Havana cigars and 
sipping coffee (unlike most Englishmen, he hates tea), Once in Lon- 
don he was discovered elegantly strolling while a taxi followed at a 
discreet distance, carrying his overcoat. 

Many women have been mentioned in connection with Sir Thomas’ 
life. His first wife, by whom he had two sons (boch now with the 
British armed forces), was the former Utica Celestia Welles, a rather 
determined-looking New York woman who gave up a carcet in medi- 
cine to marry him. In 1943, after 34 years of separation, Sir Thomas 
divorced her and promptly married a pretty, blonde, blue-cyed 
British pianist named Betty Humby who had been appearing as 
soloist at his concerts. A few months ago in New York, learning 
that British authorities might cast some doubt on the legality of his 
second marriage, Sir Thomas marched his newly wedded wife down 
to a judge and married her all over again. 

Though he views life, as a rule, with amused intellectual detach- 
ment, Beecham can be roused to'a towering fury on two subjects. 
One of them is music over the radio; the other is music in the movies, 
The former, he firmly believes, ‘can never achieve or reproduce the 
tonal perfection one hears at the actual performance. . . . Because, 
before it reaches the ear, it is required to run the gamut of knobs and 
levers and electrical gadgets and wired circuits handled by men who, 
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{ A simplified Annual Report of the American Railroads in their third year at war \ 


ie 1944, the railroads rendered 
to the American public the 
greatest volume of service ever per- 
formed by any agency of trans- 
portation. 


For doing this job, they received 
about 914 billion dollars. That’s a 
lot of money — but most of it was 
earned by hauling tremendous 
tonnages of freight for less than 
one cent per ton per mile and 
carrying passengers for even less 
than before the first World War. 


Out of every dollar the railroads 
received — 

38¢ was paid out in pay rolls. 
29¢ was paid for materials and 
supplies of all sorts and other 
operating expenses. 

19¢ was paid in taxes — federal, 
state and local. 

7¢ was paid in interest, rents and 
other charges —a great share of 
which went to insurance com- 


panies, savings banks, endowed 


institutions. 


2¢ was paid in dividends to stock- 
holders. 


5g was left over in “change” to 
cover all such things as restoring 
roadways and equipment after the 
war, paying off debts, and providing 
reserves for the improvement of 
plant and the modernization of 
service necessary to keep pace with 
American progress. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


\) AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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Catching Cold? 
HERE ARE 5 THINGS TO DO 


Doctors advise these 5 basic steps, in addition 
to temporary relief measures, to help your 
system throw off a cold. See how lemons help! 


5 BASIC STEPS 
ADVISED BY PHYSICIANS 


LEMONS HELP WITH ALL 5 


Get plenty of rest: Lemons are among the richest 
known sources of vitamin C, which 


combats fatigue and fights infection. 


Lemon juice with water and baking 
soda forms sodium citrate, an excel 
lent alkalinizer 


Lemon juice and water, with or 
without soda, is mildly laxative for 
most people. 


elimination. 


Eat lightly. Take plenty 
A of tiquia: 
citrus juic 


Fresh lemon drinks are favorites. 


Hot lemonade is almost universally 
prescribed 


sists, see your doctor. 


TRY THIS NEW COLD ROUTINE 
WITH LEMON AND SODA 

At first sign of a cold drink a glass of lemon 

and soda. Take another every 3 or 4 hours. 


To induce perspiration, take a hot lemonade 
when you go to bed. 


To make lemon & soda 

pour juice of 1 lemon in 
half lass of water Add 

= slowly — half teaspoon 

bakin = 

ate). D 


Lemon and soda forms natural sodium citrate 

Supplies vitamins and all other benefits of 
fresh lemon juice, plus an increased alkaliniz. 
ing effect. Consumed at once, soda does not 
appreciably reduce vitamin content. 

To avoid colds build your resistance! Join the millions who now drink lemon 
and water daily. Juice of 1 lemon in glass of plain water, first thing on arising. 


yen YOU TAKE COLD 


me TAKE LEMONS Gj SE 


Lemons 


LET'S FINISH THE J0B—BUY WAR BONDS 
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LADY BEECHAM, 36, is a concert pianist, has played often under 
tion. They always travel together. He claims she interprets Mozart better than he do=s. 


Thomas’ direc 


BEECHAM continued) 


almost invariably, are mechanics rather than artists," The latter ig 
the favorite of all his aversions. ‘We don't shoot cannons in opera, 
he roared in a U.S. interview. ‘Why should we have music in the 
movies! It’s totally unnecessary, If I were President of this coun} 
try the first thing I'd do would be to abolish music and talking in| 
the movies. No great composer ever wrote for the films, It’s only| 
the supreme vanity of film producers that makes them think they| 
can turn fourth-tate composers into first-rate composers in thd 
movies. The movies are sheer bedlam in a madhouse, God! now} 
that the silent films are through, you can’t go anywhere and hear 
nothing. 

Sir Thomas is probably the only musician in history who has 
played the three roles of financial angel, impresario and artist all af 
once, and the vast variety of his experience has given him a rather] 
mellow and unpretentious view of his great gifts as a conductor 
“There is no problem in conducting," he affirms, gesturing largely 
“You get the players to accomplish your purpose, or you don’t, Up] 
to the present I have never encountered an orchestra which failed to} 
accomplish my purpose.” Beecham achieves this desired result by 
approaching the orchestra in the role not of a technician but of an} 
artistic personality. The technique he leaves to the orchestra itself 
What he asks are results. His attitude toward his orchestra is one of 
traditional British tolerance: he assumes it to be innocent until ig 
is proved guilty. Sir Thomas usually rehearses in a plain gray busi 
ness suit with a lighted cigar clutched firmly between his teeth, Fre 
quently, in order to accomplish his job with maximum comfort, he 
orders an armchair brought to the podium and does his conducting 
sitting down. At London's Covent Garden Opera House he very 
practically made use of a police whistle to keep the attention of his 
far-flung forces of singers and instrumentalists. Though he is capable 
of the most stiff-necked firmness in getting the exact effect he wants, 
his usual approach to rehearsal difficulties is that of a self-depre} 
cating fellow artist asking help in the solution of a bothersomd 
problem. He is one of the few conductors who seem to realize that if 
is the orchestra that is doing the playing. 


Wheel chairs and collar buttons 


Pausing in the middle of a composition to correct a muddy passage 
Sir Thomas will flick the ashes from his cigar and examine the scor 
with candid curiosity. “Nobody is playing anything like what I'v 
got," he will complain, raising an eyebrow. I believe there should 
be an F natural for the second oboe, and the high G in the horn 
(glancing at the player) is much too loud, through no fault of 
yours.” Rapping for attention he will then repeat the passage, gri 
ning appreciatively at the improvements, Very rarely he will break 
into a tantrum, a phenomenon which in Beecham's case consists in 
pacing up and down, burying his Edwardian beard in his chest and 
roaring like a lion. Usually, however, his anger takes a colder turs 
which is even more disturbing. Elaborately he will address the of 
fending player. * We cannot expect you to follow us all the time," h 
will say with frigid politeness, “but if you would have the kindnes 


Soot 


ou idly blow, to 
burned fuel, It's 


MOKE—from the smoke ring 
the cloud begriming a city 
waste... 


—is t 


An efficient flame burns smokeless, sootless. That's 
why good engineers hate smoke. 


One branch of Shell Research is made up of “Smoke 
Doctors” ht smoke and 
soots as M. D.s fight disease 


When the Smoke Doctors began their work 15 
years ago, domestic heating oil was “something left 
over” when gasoline was refined. It was up to the 
burner manufacturer to make his buer perform on 
whatever “left-over” he got 


a group of scientists who 


The Smoke Doctors took a different view: Their 
mission in life was to get heating oil—not Shell's alon 
but also that of other refiners~made with the s 
care and precision as motor fuel... .and to help bummer 
manufacturers improve their equipment 


Their spotless laboratory building is the center of 


tion gas 
of Soots, 


home h 
have been mad 
All makers of 


ch. Many of their findings 
ple to all refiners of heating oil. 
ve been invited to share— 
icipated. 


Their success in this missionary work had much to 
striking st Seven years after they 
the consumer had received a bonus, in 


costs 


nd improved he 
20% of his 


efficiency 
annual fuel bill. 


amountin 


to more 


. comfortable heat... 
above a heat—for these, give due credit 
to Shell Research, Thank the Smoke Doctors! 


OUT OF PETROLEUM, PLUS IDEAS— 
GREATER MOTOR FUELS AND LUBRICANTS 


Shell's wartime research in motor fuels 
lubricants—important contributor to America’s 
dominance in the air, at sea, and in mechanized 
warfare—will “carry over” to y 


motoring. 


THE “SMOKE DOC 


Their aim is to correct combustion—stop the sooti 


S TO MEASURE 


ORS” invented a machine which draws a sample of combus- 


burner flue, and measures the soot content le 


These wartime achievements of Shell scientists are 
being translated into finer fuels and lubricants for 
the family car, ready when the word comes. 


For 


River Refineries have been atcarded the Arms-Navy 


ineuished sercice—Shell’s Martinez and Woo 


Horizons widen 

through 

Shell Research 
&S 


Ve 


© 1945, SHELL OL COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
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Four clues — can you “type” a man by them? 


i 
\ 
BO) The pipe—it’s a famous moke. And a clue to the fact o® The slippers—not “homey” enough to indicate a man 
that whi 


isn’t easily satisfied, that he doesn’t like 0 has a lot of stay-at-home leisure. They're the slippers 
mediocrity—it takes a really good thing to interest him. of a busy man—he gets around a lot, learns a lot about 
many things, has a certain travel-gained wisdom. 


g® The book—it’s the work of a great historian. So it’s The whiskey—most telltale clue of all. It's Walker's 
Del 


a clue to his intellect. He has a fine and discerning Luxe Straight Bourbon—that in itself says everything 
mind. He appreciates fine things. about this man thet olf the other things say. 


4 
Yfjijij-or¢d IGBZe These two words mean a great straight bourbon 


Stroight bourbon whiskey. 86 proof. This whiskey is 4 years old. Hiram Wolker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill 


BEECHAM continued) 


to keep in touch with us occasionally. . . ."" And then, with an im- 
perious rap of the baton on the music stand, Sir Thomas will con- 
tinue the rehearsal. 

In a less Olympian personality, Beecham’s informality would be 
fatal to prestige. As it is, it often leaves his managers as well as his 
musicians rattled. While suffering several years ago from gout, Sir 
Thomas thought nothing of having himself trundled onto the stage 
in a wheel chair from which he coolly conducted a whole Philadel- 
phia Orchestra concert, At one concert of the Berlin Philharmonic, 
Beecham discovered after walking out onto the stage that his shoe 
had come untied. While the orchestra waited nonplussed, he stooped 
regally, curned an ample backside to the audience and calmly tied his 
shoestring. In 1941, during the cight-minute intermission in a CBS 
broadcast, Beecham went to his dressing room to change his collar 
and failed to return in time to resume the broadcast. While the an- 
nouncer ad-libbed desperately, attendants rushed backstage looking 
for him. They found him on his hands and knees poking his goatee 
under chairs and tables, calmly looking for a lost collar button. 
Somebody grabbed a page boy, tore off his collar and produced a sub- 
stitute button. Three minutes late, Beecham, properly collared and 
quite unruflled, took his place before the microphone again. At his 
next broadcast CBS's methodical assistant music chief arrived with a 
box in his pocket containing five spare collar buttons. 

Beecham’s flamboyant gymnastics are really a part of his democra- 
tic equipment, His Herculean lunges and fist-shakings are meant as 
signals and reminders to men who are already responsible enough to 
play the details of their parts with discrimination. Yet, even orches- 
tra musicians themselves are inclined to view his lack of orthodoxy 
with considerable misgiving. The fact is that the average musician 
doesn't feel that a great performance has been given unless he has 
been goaded and terrified to the point of hysteria in the process. Few 
orchestra players will admit that Beecham is one of the world’s 
greatest maestros. Once after a particularly fine Beecham concert in 
Carnegie Hall, a critic was talking to a New York Philharmonic 
violinist. The violinist seemed completely frustrated. “That was a 
magnificent performance,” the critic remarked, thinking he might 
perhaps cheer the violinist up. “Don’t be a fool,” replied the violin- 
ist, “that man Beecham is a big bluff. He can’t conduct at all. He 
acts as though symphonic music was just a lot of fun, Great music 
comes from great suffering. Does he make you suffer? Bah!" 


~ SS 
GRANDSON JOHN BEECHAM, age 4, inherits Sir Thomas’ interest in music. 
He spends hours listening to records, has already worn out a recording of Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony. His father is composer Adrian Beecham, son of Sir Thomas’ frst wife 


PIPE TYPES ...by geavEN 


THE PERPETUAL POLISHER. So anx- ances and start to enjoy smoking. 
ious to get a shine on his pipe, he Here's why: Briggs is aged in 
keeps rubbing it against his nose oaken casks for YEARS—extra-aged 
and hands, If he'd simply fill it for extra flavor, mildness, satis/ac- 
with Briggs—he’d forget appear- tion, Try Briggs—yourself! 


BRIGGS 


CASK-MELLOWED 
Extra Long for 
Extra Flavor 


SS “pipe MIXTURE 


A LUXURY 
TOBACCO AT A 
POPULAR PRICE 


yes 2 


bite 


Sil 


still 


is the No. 1 luxury hotel of Athens. It has some 200 rooms costing 
up to $4 a day, and faces Constitution Square. Opened in 1836, it has a new wing built in 1925. 


British General Scobie, commanding all of the British forces in Greece and 
mand of the EAM forces he was figh z, bustles out of the hotel between British sentries. 


Lieut. Colonel Popov, of Russian Military Mission, reads in room. Acknowledging Britain's 
dominance, the Russians gave no support to Greek Communists in ELAS fight against Britain. 
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Mhens Dtotel 


The Grande Bretagne goes through another civil war 


the Hotel Grande Bretagne in Athens has been through six Greek civil wars in 80 

years, but none brought so much éclat and romance to the hostelry as the recent 
uprising. Under the hotel's roof for six weeks there milled the British military com- 
mand, the Papandreou government, their wives and children, the American ob- 
servers and relief officials, the entire foreign press in Athens and, as visitors, Winston 
Churchill and Anthony Eden. 

At the beginning of the civil war the hotel staff promptly went on strike. ‘There 
was no heat nor power nor much water. The guests ran the kitchen and cleaned their 
own rooms. Mrs. Papandreou in a blue fox cape helped cook army rations, A British 
command post was sited on the hotel balcony and many correspondents reported the 
war from the sixth-floor windows. Now and then a shell exploded near by. Once a 
bomb was discovered in a neé 

‘This grand hotel under siege is fully reported here by LIFE Photographer Dmitri 
Kessel, who was himself a member of the hotel's impressive cast of characters, 


Popov, exchange gossip in the lounge of 


ieut. Colonels 


Russian observers, 
the Hotel Grande Bretagne with other gu 


including one wearing an American field jacket. 


Mrs. Papandreou, whose husband was then premier, makes her own bed, as did everybody 
else. Her husband used the rest of the suite as his office and tried to rule Greece from there | 


pao eee na 


British ATS girls 
the ery: 


Moyub...that's all 
you need know i 
about stockings 


because the name "Mojud" is the 
seal of the maker's integrity. Itmeans 
long-established highest standards 
in 9B, testing, examining, 
Gnishing, No wonder that mil: 
lions of women who ask for 
Mojud stockings have made 
Mojud one of America’s 


largest selling brands. 
At better stores everywhere 
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Water was rationed, a bottle a day. Here Captain Robert Gilmore of New Zealand 
heats his water allowance for shaving. Armchair toilet is Continental idea of luxury. 


War correspondents listening to radio are (from left) Movietone’s Norman Fisher, 
BBC’s John Nixon, Indian Army Public Relations Officer Captain Tom Juschamp. 


British command post operates on balcony where Grande Bretagne guests used to 
watch fashionable Athens pass, During occupation, hotel was German headquarters. 


FOR A TOUGH 
BEARD THIS 


WiCKSs 


PACKAGES USED YEARLY 


When colds, are th the alr spreading misery, 
iscovered in 
guide to mod- 
y can put faith in to 

f colds...Vicks 
‘icks Inhaler, 


--.Vicks M ps. 
LET THE EXPERIENCE OF MILLIONS BE YOUR GUIDE 


ve LVERSHARP_ 
andl L YOU c-yioe Ake Lines | 


Ma: 
We Suggest the 


Answer to 
THE *64 
QUESTION 


PEN, 89-7: 
Repeater Pencil, $5.00, Set $14.75. 


OUNT on a thrillin 
gift is an Eversi 


pen that spe 


N ed prevents flooding ¢ high 
1, too. Makes this pen 
more w » smoothly—down to the 

last drop of ink. 


ess of color— 

ign—the smart 

p-pocket Military Clip blends with 
lined eap of 14 


and contrasting soli 


Tune in Phil Bake 


Hear Milton Berle in 
— Wer S. 


"MORE HEALTH AND STRENGTH FOR A NATION AT WAR?” is the 
War Cry of America’s Southwest. 


In this land of golden sunshine and fertile fields grow tons upon tons 
of vitamin-rich vegetables. 


Many of its fields are producing one, two, three, and even four crops 
each year—our Vegetables of War. 


To you of the Southwest who are asking more and getting more from 
your acres than ever before—thanks, from all of us! Keep up the good 
work that means better nutrition for America’s fighters and workers! 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving 12 Western and Southwestern States 


Mens Holl (cninves) 


On an alcohol stove in hotel room U.S. Brig. General Pe 


piece of beef sent him by friends in Cairo, He is in 


The last chicken of the 


lives heyond its time 


ler boils a small 


of U.S. relief in Greece. 


far from the Hotel Grand Bretagne, 
her fire nor water with which to enok it 


QIGHTER MOMENTS with 


“Some day Albright is going to carry 
his hot-foots too far!” 


“Keep your eye on the Infantry— 
the doughboy does it.” 


Tr your pea! out of “Eveready” 
flashlight batt ra very good 
reason. Prac production 
goes to meet the tremendous needs of the 


Armed Forces and vital war industries. 


However, after the war, you will be 
able to obtain “Evercady” batteries that 
are even better ... that give longer life, 
more efficiency. 


The word “Eveready” is a registered trade-mark 
‘of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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‘The Bourbon 
_ You've Been 
Hunting For 


~ KENTUCKY ; 
STRAIGHT BOURBON | 
WHISKEY 


Old Stagg scores 


a bull’s-cye with those who 


seek a truly magnificen 


Bourbon... matured to the 


peak of perfection! Made 


in peacetime, Old Stagg is 


all Kentucky Bourbon. 
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MISCELLANY 


Bi 


HER 


MILE PHOTOGRA’ 


CHILLY GLAM 


Jane Russell starts new run of publicity shots 


in a bathing suit on a cold mid-January beach 


No curative power is claimed 
for PHiLip Morris ... but 


AN OUNCE OF 
PREVENTION 


is Worth a Pound 
of Cure! 


are scientifically 
proved far less 
irritating to the 
smoker’s nose 
and throat. 


RUSSELL HUDDLES IN A BLANKET, KEEPS WARM WITH THERMOS OF HOT COFFEE 


and spent 
publicity 


ed Lady. Be 


for her new serie 


PAR FINER FLAVOR ARUN ope PROTECTION 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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H PENNY ARCADE 


eo 
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_/S0LDIER. Pe SAILOR ALMARINE \_. 


LOOKING AT Barbasol Faces 


Barbasol is a favorite 
with men across the seas because it’s 
the shaving cream supreme for faster, 
smoother, sweeter shaves. 


FIR CE:Barbasol was America’s 
favorite shave before the war. Is to- 


day. Will be after the war. 


[ © Barbasol’s 
superior ingredients prevent friction 
between razor and shin — actually 
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lubricates your shave, making it 
smooth and easy as sailing. 

SOOTHING ‘Thesefineingredients 
soothe while you shave—help protect 
skin from weatherafter you've shaved. 


/ E: See how much 
finer, softer, smoother it leaves your 
skin—a lady-winning Barbasol Face. 
Tubes or jars. Large : 

size, 50¢. Family size, 


Chilly Glamour (continues) 


result of the cold afters: 
pimples 


Zant among fone whskis THREE FEATHERS 


FEATHER YOUR NE THE WAR BONDS YOU BU jee Feathers Distributors, Inc New York. Blended Whiskey, 86 proof. *The straight whiskies in this product are 5 
years or more old. 40% straight whiskay, 60% grain neutral spirits. 12%% straight whiskey 5 years old, 12%4% straight whiskey 6 years old, 15% stroight whiskey 7 yeors old. 


DEFEND THE CONSTITUTION 
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Bey ciory 


